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OUR SPECIALTY LIES IN SERIAL SETS. 
We Deal in No Other Class of Books of Interest to Libraries. 


Carrying a large stock, we can price or supply at short notice 
most of the sets indexed by Poole, as well as.other sets of periodicals 
and society publications, American or foreign. 

We collate carefully, having a staff of six assistants constantly 
employed in this department. 

Mr. Thorvald Solberg, having recovered his health, will resume 
charge of our Library Department in September. Mr. Frederick W. 
Faxon, recently in charge, goes to London to manage our foreign 
agency until November next. He is so familiar. with the needs of 
American libraries that he will be able to serve them efficiently, while 
abroad, in procuring or perfecting foreign sets. Mr. Solberg returns 
from a recent trip through Europe, thoroughly informed as to con- 
tinental serials. 

We invite correspondence concerning wants or contemplated 
purchases in magazines or society publications, and suggest to libra- 
rians, in view of the increasing scarcity of many sets, the wisdom of 
anticipating now the needs of the future in this line. 

We have just published a book on Private International. Law, 
which will interest students of government. Dicey on the Conflict 
of Laws, written by Prof. A. V. Dicey, of Oxford, edited with Amer- 
ican notes by Prof. J. B. Moore, of Columbia University, N. Y., and 
printed in this country under the international copyright law. Price 
in law sheep binding, $6.50 NET. 

Vol. 2 of Foster on the Constitution of the United States 
will be ready in the fall. As the most serious and thorough discus- 
sion of our constitutional development published since 1833, this is 
an essential book in the department of American history. Price per 
volume in cloth, $4.50 net; in sheep, $5.00 net. 


THE BOSTON BOOK CO. 


CHARLES C. SOULE, President. 


15% Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Reclassifying and Recataloging a 
Public Library without Stopping 
the Circulation 
Dr G. E. Wire, Evanston, Ill. 


The question comes up not infre- 
quently of reorganizing a live library, 
a working library, without closing its 
doors to the public. Can it be done? 
Some, and it must be confessed a good 
many librarians answer, no. And so it 
comes to pass that the library is closed 
for weeks and months to the patient 
public, while the catalogers indulge in 
long-winded discussions on unessential 
points, and various other points are 
elaborated past all endurance. The 
locality makes a great difference also. 
Some communities accept closure as a 
matter of course, and patiently wait as 
before said for the doors to be opened. 
Other communities are imperious in 
their demands that whatever is done 
should be done withcut impeding the 
working of the library, and they cite 
reconstruction of buildings, bridges and 
railway stations as examples of what 
can be done without stoppage. 

This question has been discussed at 
different times, but for the: benefit of 
the readers of Pusiic Lisrariegs I pro- 
pose to tell, briefly as possible, just how 
it has been done very recently within a 
few miles of Chicago. 

Evanston is a university and resi- 
dence city of about thirty thousand in- 
habitants, next door to Chicago on the 
north. It has a public library of 18,000 


volumes and a yearly circulation of 
66,000 volumes. This library wasstarted 
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about 1870 as the Evanston library as- 
sociation, maintained by gifts and mem- 
bership fees. It was the first place 
outside of Chicago to take advantage 
of the Illinois library law passed early 
in 1872, and, as the village of Evanston 
voted for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a public library, the Evans- 
ton library association generously 
turned over its stock oi books to the 
new public library. Its growth has 
been gradual under good management, 
and today it is one of the best selected 
libraries of its size with which I am 
acquainted. 

The classification at first was fixed 
location, then it was changed to the 
following scheme: 


A—Fine arts M— Miscellaneous 

B-—-Biography P— Poetry 

C W—Collected P D—Public docu- 
works ments 

F—Fiction R—Reference 

H—History T—Travel 


J—Juvenile 

Under each head, books were arranged 
in alphabetical order to the number of 
500. In some classes these would all 
go inside the 500 numbers, but in other 
classes,as M and H, only about one-half 
of thealphabet could be accommodated. 
Then another numbering started, as Ma 
or Ha, and thatran uptos5o0. In Mand 
H we had Mcand Hc, thus showing over 
1,500 volumes in each class. After the 
alphabet was exhausted, books were 
arranged in accession order. 

For instance, Dr C. A. Abbott’s earlier 
works headed the list in M, and his later 
works were scattered in Ma, Mb, and 
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Mc,as they came in. Noshelf-list was 
made, new numbers being assigned by 
keeping note of last number used. Ac- 
cession books were kept, and there was 
a card catalog and, of course, printed 
finding lists. But no satisfactory ref- 
erence work could be done with books 
so scattered, and a new card catalog was 
needed as well as new finding lists. So 
it was resolved to reclassify and recat- 
alog the entire library, and to do it 
without shutting up the library. 1 be- 
gan at M and gave each votume the D. 
C. and Cutter number, and put it back 
on the shelf. The cataloger began her 
work about a month latér, and made a 

lain dictionary catalog, author and sub- 
ject, titles only in juvenile and fiction. 
As soonas the book was cataloged it was 
shelf-listed and then taken out to be 
relabeled and the catalog card put in 
the new tray cases. The books bearing 
the new classification were put in front 
row of book cases, and the old classifi- 
cation was worked back of them. The 
public were directed from time to time 
by suitable notices as to the classes to 
be found in the new card catalog. The 
classes were cataloged in the following 
order: Miscellaneous, Public docu- 
ments, Collected works, Poetry, Fine 
arts, Reference, Travel, Fiction, Biog- 
raphy. Fiction was done in the sum- 
mer, during July and August, and 
advantage was taken of a two weeks’ 
closure of the rooms for necessary ren- 
ovation, to push the work on Fiction. 
Juvenile was left until the fall, when 
schools would somewhat stop the cir- 
culation of children’s books. At date 
of writing there only remain History, 
Juvenile and Periodicals, and I calculate 
that the 18,000 volumes can be done in- 
side of a year and a half, taking about 
the full time of one person. Work has 
been begun on Fiction finding list. The 
finding lists will be printed in sections, 
and it is hoped by the linotype method. 
I have heard no complaints nor has the 
librarian or assistants, unless we accept 
as complaints some exclamations from 
the fiction readers. Every possible ef- 
fort was used to familiarize people with 
the card catalog, a shelf of new books 
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was instituted and a moderate amount 
of access to the shelves was permitted. 
The Fiction and Biography were done 
with the new Cutter Sanborn table and 
the books numbered in accession order 
under theauthor. Juvenile will be done 
in this same way. The rest of the 
books have the D.C. up to three figures 
beyond the decimal point and the 
Cutter two place table used for author 
mark. 


A New Library Building for Prince- 
ton University 

Anyone who has been to Princeton 
will remember the old octagonal build- 
ing which has been for so long a library, 
and will picture more readily the new 
building, when we say that directly to 
the south of this and connected with it 
by a passage, will be built the new struc- 
ture, which will give, when finished, to 
Princeton as fine a library building as 
there is in the country. 

We shall not in this article describe 
the exterior of the building with its 
beautiful Gothic windows and tracery, 
since this will be better shown when 
completed and reproduced by photog- 
raphy, but we will endeavor with brief 
explanations to make clear the system 
of delivery, stack, work and seminar 
rooms, and their relations to one an- 
other. 

Connecting the old building to the 
new, is the passageway with its doors 
opening out on both sides. In this pas- 
sageway will be placed the delivery 
counter, card index trays, cloak and 
hat storage, and settees, while beneath 
it in the basement will be the binding 
and printing room. 

Passing down the passage to the right 
we will enter the art library where will 
be found stored the art books and valu- 
able old editions, so dear to the true 
lover of books. Under sloping glass 
cases or upright bookcases will be seen 
the rare editions, or under the windows 
will be seen roller shelves on which will 
be placed the large folios of art books, 
with a revolving rack on top to receive 
them when open for examination. 

If we had entered the gate at the left 
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of the delivery counter we should have 
entered directly onto the second floor 
of the stack. 

Let us pause here a moment to ex- 
plain the general plan of the building. 
{t is rectangular in shape, with a court 
in the middle crossed by a roadway 
running through the center of the 
building. On the east and west ends of 
the building are the librarian and the 
seminar rooms, the librarian taking the 
rooms from cellar to roof on the north- 
east corner. These floors are all con- 
nected by stairways and an elevator 
which not only touches each of these 
floors but also the stack room floors, so 
that a box of books when delivered can 
be run on the elevator to the packing 
room, placedona truck when unpacked, 
run onto the elevator again, and carried 
to the cataloging room, thence to the 
classification and shelf department, 
back to the elevator, and can be run off 
on any stack floor, or taken to the 
basement to be run through the tunnel 
and be put on one of the other floors 
in the other wing. 

On each of the other three corners 
will be five seminar rooms, each set 
being connected by stairs ‘but not di- 
rectly connected with the stack room. 

Below the rooms on the northwest 
corner will be the engine room. 

On the first floor of the librarian’s 
department will be the chief librarian’s 
room, ordering and receiving depart- 
ments, the basement floor being given 
up to storage. The second floor will 
have the classification and the cata- 
loger’s rooms. All these rooms, as well 
as the binding, delivery departments 
and the old library building, will be 
connected by an interior telephone sys- 
tem, so that any assistant can talk to 
any other assistant or with the librarian. 

The seminar rooms will be furnished 
simply with study table, chairs and 
low bookcases about the room. 

The stack room will extend around 
the court except on the first three floors, 
which will be broken by the driveway, 
but above this the stack will be com- 
plete. In the middle of each wing will 
run an electric elevator to carry book 
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truck with attendant from the top to 
the bottom. Surrounding this wil] run 
the stairway. 

Beside ‘this stairway in the stack 
room will be other stairways at each 
end of the two wings, connecting the 
stack floors with the other floors of the 
building. Each wing will also have an 
electric book lift, and so arranged that 
a tunnel can be made connecting them 
underneath the court for some cable 
system. The two wings will be con- 
nected with the basement by an open 
tunnel at each end large enough for a 
person to pass through. 

The shelving will be the Library Bu- 
reau automatic sheet steel stack with 
wooden shelves, carried on a glass and 
iron floor construction of their special 
design. The capacity of each wing is 
figured at 500,000 volumes; one wing 
is to be finished within a year and the 
rest within two years or so. 

The entire stack room is planned so 
that at any time an additional stack can 
be run in the main aisle and the art cases 
can be removed from the art room and 
brackets and shelves run into the up- 
right. 

For the convenience of students who 
wish to study in the stack room, the 
brackets and shelves will be omitted, 
leaving the uprights only, opposite the 
windows looking into the court on the 
second, third and fourth floors of the 
stack. In these places will be put 
small tables. Thus it will be seen that 
the library has been arranged in a most 
convenient form for the storage and de- 
livery of books, and at the same time 
the fact that this will be a students’ li- 
brary has been carefully considered 
and provided for. 

We hope that the numerous good 
points the committee has worked out 
will be of advantage to many in plan- 
ning the future libraries of the country. 

Howarp C. Crark. 


Literature consists of all the books— 
and they are not many—where moral 
truth and human passion are touched 
with a certain largeness, serenity and 
attraction of form.—/ohn Morley. 
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Suggestion to Beginners in 
Cataloging 
L. E. W. Benedict 

For a small library the plain subject 
and author catalog, not over-burdened 
with cross-references or analytical work, 
gives good results. However desirable 
it may be for an extensive dictionary 
catalog to indulge in the hide-and-seek 
game of elaborate cross-reference, for 
the village library it is a useless burden. 
In the hands of any but common-sense 
catalogers it leads to a labyrinth of 
absurdities. The following entries were 
removed from the catalog of a large 
library: Poles, see also Hop-Poles. 
Nose, Diseases of, see also Diphtheria. 
Pneumonia, see also Measles. Nervous 
system, see also Frog. Unless we agree 
at the start to refer from every word in 
the dictionary to every other word 
therein contained, it is hopeless to pro- 
vide for each individual caprice of the 
reader. If the subject entry be judi- 
ciously selected, a vast number of cross- 
references wil! be saved. The faculty 
of glancing through a book so as to 
know, without reading it, what it con- 
tains, is the special sixth sense of the 
librarian. Some persons are destitute 
of this perception and never get it. 
To most of us it comes with experience. 
The subject-cataloger must be ever on 
‘the alert and must never put too much 
faith in the wording of the title. At 
the same time it is highly desirable to 
know the meaning of every word in the 
title. An example comes to mind ofa 
cataloger with several years’ experience, 
who, in analyzing a volume of essays, 
entered Goodwin’s ‘‘Mosaic cosmog- 
ony” under the heading Mosaic, evi- 
dently thinking that the paper in ques- 
tion was a treatise on this fine art. 

A frequent stumbling block is en- 
countered in the publications of learned 
societies. The society may change its 
own name or it may change the title of 
its proceedings, so that one is likely to 
enter different parts of a set as sepa- 
rate works. Political fluctuation may 
be the cause, e. g., in France, Société 
Royale de Médecine, Société Impériale 
de Médecine, Société Nationale de 
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Médecine, were successive names of 
the same institution. Not infrequently 
is the mistake made of entering society 
publications under a well known editor 
as author, instead of under the name of 
the society. Again the publications of 
a society are sometimes cataloged as 
anonymous, especially when the name 
of the institution does not appear on 
the title page. With the catalog of the 
British Museum and bibliographies of 
learned societies at hand, nothing can 
excuse inaccuracies in the identification 
of a society and the failure to catalog 
its publications in a continuous series. 
But where these aids are wanting, we 
must weave our chain of evidence by 
the study of the constitution and suc- 
cessive amendments of the society, the 
comparison of dates and subject-matter 
and use of all references which may 
give a clue. 

Quite puzzling are the shifts and 
turns of certain continental societies, in 
which the publications are for a time 
issued as a periodical edited by the so- 
ciety, and again in the form of proceed- 
ings. The Wiirzburger medicinische 
Zeitschrift, hrog. von der Physikalisch, 
Medicinischen Gesellschaft, vol. 1-7; 
1860-66, was only another series of 
the Verhandlungen d. Phys. Med. 
Gesellschaft, 1850-59. In 1868 we find 
the Zeitschrift uniting with the Wirz- 
burger natur-wisscuschaftliche Zeit- 
schrift, which contained the proceedings 
of the scientific section of the same so- 
ciety, and again appearing under the 
title of Verhandlungen, neue Folge. 

A word in regard to notes. The note 
is sometimes the ray of light which 
illumines the whole card, supplying 
some important bit of information as to 
edition or book-plate, change in title or 
break in series numbering. It should 
be clear and concisely worded, condens- 
ing items as much as possible. The 
personnel, as well as the research of the 
cataloger, is displayed in the form of 
the note. It makes a prettier card to 
write the note with a fine pen in small 
script. This distinguishes it from the 
body of the title and at the same time 
attracts attention. 
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Above all, let us never forget that we 
catalog not for ourselves, but for the 
public. Let us keep the reader always 
in mind. Let us be generous enough, 
if need be, to sacrifice our own pet 
theories. Let us make the rule so 
flexible that it will at any time give way 
to the principle for which the rule is 
made. If the rigid adherence to any 
system will obscure the entry, let us 
break through our system, or make an 
exception on the spot. It is better to 
be accused of inconsistency than to de- 
feat the object of the catalog. In the 
present state of library science, there 
seems more danger of too close adher- 
ence to rule than of too wide latitude. 
Weare getting the mechanism into such 
good shape that there is no small like- 
lihood of the cataloger becoming part 
of the machine. We may forget that 
calf and morocco, paste and labels, size 
and pagination, are not the book itself. 
The tediousness of the process may 
blunt the keen edge of enthusiasm. 
The patient cataloger, having no time 
to read, gradually loses, perhaps, the 
desire to read, so that the advent of a 
lot of rare books represents only so 
much added labor. Dr Poole used to 
say that of all the different branches of 
library work in which he had engaged, 
he considered nothing so wearing, noth- 
ing so trying, as steady cataloging. A 
systematic course of varied reading 
outside library hours, will, if faithfully 
persisted in, keep one’s affection warm 
for the inside of books. The routine 
life may be varied by giving the cata- 
loger work in the reading room, order, 
oraccessiondepartments. This change 
imparts not only fresh zest, but also a 
more acute perception and better under- 
standing of the important réle of the 
catalog. 


Agnes Repplier writes an amusing 
and satirical attack on pernicious Sun- 
day school literature in Little Pharisees 
in fiction, in Scribner's Magazine for De- 
cember. She says, ‘‘It is time we ad- 
mitted, even into religious fiction, some 
of the conscious joys of a not alto- 
gether miserable world.” 
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Libraries in New York City 


As the metropolis has had no public 
library in. the ordinary sense, people 
often forget how much is being done 
by other agencies in that city. The 
consolidation of the Astor, Lenox and 
Tilden libraries gives promise that 
New York will soon have a library 
worthy of its position. The following 
facts are an interesting commentary on 
the efforts of recent years to provide 
without charge the best reading in the 
metropolis: 

During the past year the regents of 
the University of the state of New 
York have issued certificates of ap- 
proved circulation to the following free 
libraries in the city of New York: 





NAMES Vols. Parana aes 
New York free circulating 
WSLAEN Rope casts eyes Be i0 an 90,446 680,000 
Aguilar free library........ 35,466 315,000 
Cathedral free library...... 20,032 65,000 
Y. W.C. A. free library.... 24,407 60,000 
St. Agnes free library...... 2,800 , 30,000 
Washington Heights free 
PLY oi sc sieeaies stakes 9,844 30,000 
Webster free library (East 
SIGS MOUHC oss. cokes teks 6,026 25,000 
Riverside free library...... 1,930 15,000 
Adding the library of the 
General Society of Me- 
chanics and Tradesmen, 
not registered in the Uni- 
NOES Gi auc tee scmnteT 106,440 247,906 
297,391 1,467,906 


The average of readers for each book 
contained in these libraries is about 
five, but is greater in some cases, as at 
St. Agnes, where the average was 
nearly eleven readers for each book. 





There has been much activity about 
the Lenox and Astor libraries of late, 
due to the desire of the boards of trus- 
tees to get in place many thousands of 
new books and pamphlets received from 
various sources. Dr J. S. Billings, the 
director of the New York public library, 
as the Lenox and Astor libraries and 
the Tilden foundation are known since 
the consolidation, announces that the 
valuable collection of historical works 
relating to the American Revolution, 
which was presented to the library, by 
John S. Kennedy in June, has just been 
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placed on the shelves, and is open to 
public inspection at the Astor branch. 
Of the three gifts of large collections 
of books which the library had recently 
received, the Kennedy collection is the 
largest and most valuable. 

The fruits of Dr Billings’ recent trip 
to Europe are now to be seen also in 
the library. While abroad he succeeded 
in making arrangements for many val- 
uable exchanges and in getting some 
25,000 new volumes and pamphlets. 
The majority of these documents relate 
to finance, banking, municipal affairs 
and railroads. There is also among 
them an important collection of works 
on the separation of the Church in Scot- 
land. Dr Billings is anxious to receive 
for the public library a full collection 
of political documents of all kinds and 
from all parties relating to the late 
campaign. They should be sent to him, 
care of the New York public library. 

The Astor and Lenox libraries are now 
fitted with electric lights and are open 
until 9 o’clock every evening. Several 
large cases of the newest books have 
just been opened for the benefit of 
those who visit the libraries. The 
recent accessions of new books and 
documents have made necessary the 
enlarging of the force of workers in the 
catalog department. A new room 
has been fitted up in the Astor library 
building for the use of the force. 

Dr Billings adds that the members 
of the Board of Trustees were doing 
everything in their power to increase 
the facilities of the library; but they 
were handicapped by the old buildings 
in which the books were stored. 


The Wilmington ( Del.) institute free 
library has issued Handbook No. 2, 
which is a classified list of selected 
books for young people. It contains 
no fiction list, but many serious subjects 
have entertaining books given under 
them. There can be no doubt of its 
attaining its object of being useful in 
connection with school work and as a 
guide to general reading. It would 
serve as an excellent guide for those 
building up a juvenile department. 


A New Library Movement in 
Colorado 


The following circular represents the 
first real move toward traveling libra- 
ries in this state. We have been for 
several years in the habit of sending 
books to people in towns in Colorado; 
outside of Denver. The women’s clubs 
of the state outside of our city are 
many in number, and very active on 
the whole. Our local clubs have long 
wished to be of assistance to them, and 
have fallen in with the work we have 
been doing in a small way, and have 
improved and enlarged it. The Wom- 
an’s club of Denver will pay the library 
money sufficient to buy as many books 
for the library as are on an average in 
circulation among women’s clubs out- 
side of Denver under its supervision. 
Something like this has been tried in 
other places, whether anything just like 
it I do not know. J. C. Dana. 


The Woman’s Club of Denver, de- 
sires to assist club women throughout 
the state in their course of study by 
furnishing books of reference. 

Arrangements have been- made with 
the public library of Denver, whereby 
books may be obtained for that pur- 
pose during the current club year, sub- 
ject to the herein specified conditions. 

Request is made that each club de- 
siring books shall send with the order 
a copy of their course of study for the 
year: 
Condition and Rules. 

1. Any woman’s club in Colorado 
may obtain books on the application 
of its president to the Woman’s Club 
of Denver. 

2. The books will be sent from and 
must be returned direct to the public 
library, Denver. 

3. Books may be obtained by each 
club up to the number of five. 

4. Books may be retained for 30. 
days from the date on which they are 
sent from thelibrary. The day or days 
on which the books are in transit on 
their return to the library are not 
counted. 
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5. If in any case a club desires to 
retain the books longer than 30 days, 
an arrangement to that effect can gen- 
erally be made on application to the 
library. Such application for exten- 
sion of time must be made at least a 
week before the expiration of the 30 
days for which the books were taken. 

6. Each club will pay all cost of car- 
riage to and from the library, of the 
books which are lent to it, and will be 
responsible for all loss or damage to 
them while in transit, or for any injury 
while in its possession. 

7. Each club will be responsible for 
fines for the retention of books beyond 
the 30 days specified, such fines be- 
ing reckoned at two cents per day on 
each book or volume. 

8. In applying for books make the 
request as definite as possible. Give 
with great fullness the subject upon 
which books are desired, and when ask- 
ing for specific books state, if possible, 
the exact title or the author’s name in 
full. 

g. Books not at present in the library 
will, in some cases, be purchased on 
request. To secure and forward a book 
thus specially purchased will require 
about 30 days. 

Any further information may be ob- 
tained and all communications must be 
sent to Librarian of Woman’s Club of 
Denver. 


An Unique Offer. 


The accompanying offer of a kitten 
in a state of alcoholic preservation, is 
the most unique in my library experi- 


LIBRARIAN. 


Sept. 29, 1896. 

The Secretary, the Library Associ- 
ation: 

Dear Sir :—Several months since I ob- 
tained of a party in this place, a three- 
days old kitten which had but two legs, 
the front ones. I have this now, pre- 
served in alcohol. Would you care to 
buy this? About what price would you 
allow me, should you wish it? 

Yours respectfully, 


ence. 
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Address to the Incoming Class in 
Library Science 1896-97, at Pratt 
Institute, by the Director 


There are probably only a few of you 
who have a clear idea of what sort of 
work you are entering upon. Library 
work as seen from the outside seems to 
mean handing books over a counter 
from some mysterious source of supply, 
or finding information by some clue not 
visible to those who come seeking it, or 
regulating the temperature and win- 
dow-blinds of reading-rooms. The im- 
mense amount of detail that lies behind 
all this, the clerical work, the coiled end 
of the red tape, so to speak, is scarcely 
imagined. This is partly what you 
have come here to learn; yet it is not 
all. We should fail utterly in our ob- 
ject if that were the only equipment we 
sought. 

There are many sides to library sci- 
ence; the economic side,—the study of 
methods, of appliances and devices for 
facilitating work; the administrative 
side,—the questions of rules for staff 
and for public, of privileges, of supply- 
ing needs, of raising and administering 
funds or appropriations; the sociologi- 
cal side,—the question of educating the 
young, of supplementing the schools, of 
elevating the public taste; and last, the 
scholarly side, which deals more strictly 
with the books themselves, having re- 
gard to their history, pedigree, and 
value, and which ‘makes possible the 
building up of great storehouses of 
learning from which the students and 
savants of this and future generations 
may draw their supplies. 

On the continent, the last-named 
side of the science has preponderated. 
Scholarship in itself has greater recog- 
nition; the man who knows is appreci- 
ated simply because he knows—he need 
not be able to put his knowledge to 
some practical test and show how much 


‘money it is worth, as is too much the 


case with us. The administrative side 
has come next in importance, though 
very far behind, and the economic and 
sociological side are as yet scarcely con- 
sidered. In this country, on the con- 
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trary, there set in some twenty years 
ago, a reaction against the then prevail- 
ing type of library and librarian,— the 
prison and the keeper of books. This 
reaction took first the economic form, 
and for a number of years the literature 
of libraries was full of discussion of 
charging-systems, of card-catalogs, of 
methods of registration, etc. Gradu- 
ally, the administrative side gained 
more prominence,—the larger question, 
of building, of founding, of supporting, 
of legislation, of dealing with the pub- 
lic; then, as larger numbers of women 
came into the field, the social side of 
the work came to the front, and we find 
now that the librarian’s responsibility 
toward his kind, the enlargement and 
appreciation of his opportunities for as- 
sisting in the elevation of the people, 
are occupying the thoughts of a great 
number. A glance at the proceedings 
of the conferences of the A. L. A., will 
show you how this feature has come 
into its present prominence. We have 


yet in this country to appreciate the 


remaining side—the scholarly—as it 
should be appreciated. Our great col- 
lections are few in comparison with 
those of Europe; and their bulk con- 
sists of books for the general reader or 
average student. The libraries in which 
original investigation may be carried on 
by means of manuscripts, early printed 
books and maps, and first editions, are 
comparatively rare; yet they are in- 
creasing in number, as the libraries of 
European scholars are bought and trans- 
ferred to this country, and as our own 
collectors become more expert; and it 
is becoming necessary that we should 
pay attention to this side of our subject 
as well. The field, as you see, is so 
wide that there is room for a wide di- 
versity of gifts in those whoserve. The 
young girl who is equipped with a high 
school education and with youthful en- 
thusiasm and strength will certainly find 
her place in it; and the more mature 
student who brings judgment and expe- 
rience of life to the task, will not be the 
less valuable, provided he or she is not 
embedded in a rut where new views are 
impossible. For the man or woman of 
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pronounced scholarly tastes and abili- 
ties, the outlook is improving also. 

Our training here has evolved itself 
into an order corresponding to the or- 
der of this gradual evolution in Ameri- 
can libraries. We aim to give you first 
the technique of library work. It is 
bewildering at first, in spite of the fact 
that we wish and try to give you reasons 
for everything; it is not so interesting 
to many as the larger questions, but it 
is the handmaid of these, and must be 
mastered. In the latter part of the 
year we come to questions of adminis- 
tration and of the library’s responsibil- 
ity. The scholarly side of the work we 
reserve for our second-year course. 

There will be aids outside of your 
class-room instruction of which youmay 
avail yourselves, if you will. The New 
York library club meets four or five 
times in the course of the winter, to dis- 
cuss questions of interest to librarians, 
and you will be welcome at these meet- 
ings; The Library Fournal, Public Libra- 
ries, Library Notes, and the English 
periodical called Zhe Library, are sub- 
scribed for by this library, and you will 
find them in the reading-room.—Pratt 
Institute Monthly. ; 


Halifax Libraries 
To THE EpITorR: 

I have to thank you for the specimen 
number of your journal, Pusiic Lispra- 
RIES. It is a most useful periodical, 
and full of interest to any one who 
cares at all for the important subject 
with which it deals. I may say that 
I am not a librarian, still I am very 
much interested in all questigns relating 
to libraries and have written in favor of 
library consolidation in the local papers. 
For some time I have made a study of 
the subject and shall be very glad to 
afford you any assistance in my power. 
The various public and semi-public li- 
braries of this city are eleven in num- 
ber and contain over 115,000v The 
principal are the Legislative and His- 
torical, the Officers’ Garrison, the Citi- 
zens’ free, which contain over 20,000v. 
each; Pine Hill (theological) contains 
over 11,000; Dalhousie college 7,000 
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(arts), and 8,000 (law). There is also 
the law library of the Barristers Society 
of about 9,000v. Smaller collections 
are the Institute of Natural Science, the 
Y.M.C.A., the church of England in- 
stitute, and the Akins historical (local 
history 5,000v). There is beside a col- 
lection of over 6oov. of N.S. archives 
stored in the Province Building. 

More interest is being taken in the 
subject of libraries, and as all are 
cramped for room, the question of con- 
solidation is being debated. The pro- 
vincial legislature placed $50,000 on the 
estimates for a library and museum two 
years ago; but the money has not yet 
been appropriated. 

Dalhousie college received last year 
from the family, the valuable botanical 
library of the late Professor Lawson, 
and a number of classics from the li- 
brary of the late Dr McCullogh. Im- 
portant recent acquisitions are the 
privately printed Heeth library, the 
portfolios of architectural details from 
the Maharajah of Jeypore, and a black- 
letter Chaucer (of 1687). It contains a 
number of the ‘“ Challenger” reports, a 
long series of the Royal Society’s trans- 
actions, and a collection of works on 
Icelandic. 

The Citizens’ free library occupies 
three rooms in the city building on the 
Grand Parade, the very heart of the 
town. It is open only half the day, 
generally from 1 to 7, and circulates 
Over 50,000v. a year. The annual ex- 
pense to the city is $1,600, which is pro- 
vided from the general funds. Much 
of its success is due to the librarian, 
Miss Warren. The reading room con- 
tains over forty of the best English and 
American periodicals, chiefly profes- 
sional and technical. It is absolutely 
free to all- inhabitants of Halifax. 
Recently a catalog (authors) has been 
printed. It was carefully prepared by 
Harry Piers who also cataloged the 
collection at King’s college and assisted 
in cataloging the Legislative library. 
It is a most useful publication. A num- 
ber of improvements are being made: 
as a card catalog on the L.B. plan, L.B. 
accession and suggestion books, a wire 
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screen case for new books, and an in- 
crease in the number of periodicals 
taken. 
A. MacMEcuHAN. 
Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. S., 
November 6, 1896. 


Co-operation between Teachers and 
Librarians 


Since the action taken by the N. E. 
A. in regard to the library question, the 
possibility of a general codperation be- 
tween libraries and schools seems much 
strengthened. 

How better can the idea be carried 
into effect than by a joint meeting of 
the State educational associations and 
library associations? Nearly every 
state holds an annual convention of 
teachers, and if the annual library meet- 
ing could hold a joint session with them 
on the subject of libraries, the codper- 
ation idea would be brought nearer 
home. Teachers and librarians of small 
towns would be brought face to face, 
to discuss the same question, and would 
discover that each had the selfsame 
interests and were working toward the 
same end. 

We, in Minnesota, are looking toward 
such a joint meeting. The proposition 
to unite comes from the library asso- 
ciation, and seems to meet the approval 
of the educational association. We 
believe that other states might profit 
perhaps from the same procedure. 

GRATIA COUNTRYMAN. 


Length of Term of Library Trustees 


A letter from F. P. Hill, of Newark, 
N. J., free public library, speaking of 
length of term of library trustees says: 

This library isn’t much on librarians, 


but it is Jong on trustees. The board 
was organized in 1888, and since then 
there has been but one change on ac- 
count of “offensive partisanship.” Re- 
appointment comes as naturally as the 
term expires. Appointment of trustee, 
by the mayor, is for a term of five years, 
but practically, like that of the librarian 
by the trustees, is during good behavior. 
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WHEN ordering Pusiic LIBRARIES 
please state definitely with what num- 
ber it is desired that the subscription 
should begin. When an order is sent 
in “for a year” we take it for granted it 
is intended that the subscription shall 
begin with the current number. 


Ir is a gratifying sign of interest in 
library work on the part of teachers 
that the different educational associa- 
tions are forming library sections in 
the different states. When these two 
forces work together in harmony for 
the elevation of the spirit of a commu- 
nity, there is no limit that can bound 
their power. It is the ideal condition, 
and those places where such work is 
carried on will be found to be reaching 
nearer to the full exercise of their 
mental, moral and spiritual powers. 
Not even the work of the church as an 
organization can equal in importance 
that done by the united efforts of these 
two other forces. 


THE executive board of the A. L. A. 
has in preparation a new edition of the 
A. L. A. handbook. This is a matter 
of a good deal of satisfaction to many 
people, especially to new members of 
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the association. The last edition has 
become scarce and hard to get, and 
beside so much has been accomplished 
and so many changes have been made, 
that a new handbook seems almost a 
necessity. It is hoped that the people 
called on to furnish data for this un- 
dertaking will respond promptly, and 
have a care that the material sent in is 
accurate and up to date. This last must 
prevail if the handbook is to have any 
value to the profession. 


THE local library association should 
be a cherished institution with every 
librarian and library assistant. Several 
of the states, especially in the West, 
will hold annual meetings of their state 
associations in this month. -Every li- 
brary within the bounds of the state 
wherein they are held should be repre- 
sented. The example of Milwaukee li- 
brary, which last spring closed its doors 
a half day, thus allowing the staff to 
attend the annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin library association, is one which 
could be followed with satisfactory re- 
sults by many other cities. It will be 
found on examination that the progres- 
sive libraries of the country are those 
which give the largest oppertunity to 
their staff for self improvement, and, 
on the other hand, the librarians who 
avail themselves of every opportunity 
afforded of adding to their professional 
skill and spirit, are those whose words 
and actions shape the policy of true 
librarianship. 

WHILE it is an impossibility perhaps 
at this time to have a paid secretary for 
the A. L. A. it is not an impossible thing 
nor a thing to be left undone that he 
should have at his disposal as much 
money as can be allowed him to use in 
advertising the A. L. A. and in making 
arrangements for the next meeting. 
He should not be hampered by appoint- 
ees of anyone else, receiving a salary, 
but should have money at his com- 
mand. with full power to use it as he 
sees fit, in arrangements for publicity 
and promotion. It may be an honor to 
be elected secretary of the A. L. A,, 
but the position carries with it more 
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work than any one person can do if he 
should devote his whole time to it. If 
this work is carried on as it should be, 
it involves an expense that ought to be 
borne by the association without placing 
the secretary in an embarrassing di- 
lemma as to whether it will not involve 
an expenditure of personal means, a 
thing that the A. L A. should not al- 
low for a day. 


Owinc to the time of beginning the 
publication of PusBLic LIBRARIES, we 
are compelled to crowd the numbers of 
the issue a little to make the volumes 
of the magazine fit the calendar year. 
Many librarians object to a volume of 
periodicals beginning anywhere except 
with the year or, at most, with the half 
year. After a serious consideration of 
the subject we have decided to finish 
the current volume with 1896 and begin 
the new volume with the new year. 
This will make no difference with the 
terms of contracts already made, as the 
full number of months will constitute 
the time covered by their specifications. 
If the contract was made for ten issues 
it holds good until ten issues are sent 
out, regardless of their numbers. 


OnE of the most interesting as well 
as beneficial things which is done by 
the large libraries, is the issuing of 
bulletins. From a number on our table 
we pick up one at random and find a 
collection of helpful articles presented 
in a very entertaining way: The value 
of rare books (shows what makes them 
so); Magazines; Half-tone engravings 
(tells how they are made); How The 
Bells was written; Literary notes; With 
new books. In addition there is much 
matter giving information about the 
particular library issuing the bulletin. 
Each library has its own particular form 
and idea in the matter but all are good. 
Large space is devoted each month to 
classified lists of new books received, 
as well as lists on questions of the day. 
These bulletins may be obtained from 
many of the libraries publishing them, 
for the asking, and librarians of small 
libraries will find them a fruitful source 
of bibliographic information up to date. 
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Among the places represented by their 
library bulletins on our table are the 
following: Salem (Mass.), St Louis, 
Providence (R. I.), Wilkes-Barre (Pa.), 
Somerville (Mass.), Quincy (Ill.), Hel- 
ena (Mont.), Newark (N. J.) and Ft. 
Wayne (Ind.) 


Crepric Cuivers, of London, well 
known by reputation to American libra- 
rians,assisted by the English book trade, 
is publishing a monthly, New book list 
which is intended to include all British 
publications as they are issued. The 
bulletin has reached nine numbers for 
1896 and with the October number a 
new feature is begun. It is outlined in 
that number as follows: ‘ Hitherto we 
have dealt with the accidentals of the 
publications we have recorded in our 
New Book List. We have given the 
names of authors, the names of trans- 
lators, the titles, descriptions of sizes 
and bindings, years of issue, publishers’ 
names, and careful collations. Now 
we are about to supply the essentials also. 
Every description of a volume that is 
not a novel or a child’s book, will be 
followed by a carefully digested sum- 
mary of the contents of that volume. 
The summary will be of such a nature 
that a librarian or bookseller will find 
in it sufficient information to enable 
him to classify that volume, while the 
reader or student will receive from it 
such a general idea as will enable him 
in turn to decide as to whether or no 
the book will prove of any value to 
him.” 


THE new missionary efforts to pro- 
vide good wholesome reading for isol- 
ated rural districts which are building 
up a system of traveling libraries, have 
the same unselfish spirit back of them 
which, in other days, placed “a heaven- 
ward-pointing spiral finger on every 
hill top and little red school house in 
the vale.” What has been termed “ the 
triangle of highest intelligence,” the 
church on one side, the school on an- 
other, complemented ky the library, is 
fast becoming a visible factor in every 
progressive community. 
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Tue plan of dividing the wants of 
the citizens of Chicago between the 
three large libraries of the city, instead 
of each library working independently, 
has finally been consummated. The 
Newberry library will occupy the field 
of belles-lettres and incunabula and dis- 
pose of all of its scientific books, ex- 
cept medicine which it will keep, to the 
John Crerar library. This latter will 
supply the scientific books of all classes, 
both natural and applied science. The 
public library will undertake to supply 
the general reading—all the good, 
wholesome, entertaining books which 
people who are not special students de- 
sire, will be furnished by it. 

This is a step that shows wisdom on 
the part of those concerned, as it will 
concentrate in one place the books for 
the different classes of readers and at 
the same time be an immense saving of 
means for all the libraries. It does not 
mean that there shall be absolutely no 
scientific works in Newberry library, but 
only such as-shall furnish information 
to questions which may present them- 
selves to workers in its special field. 
Newberry will also, on account of the 
value of its medical library and the con- 
ditions of acquisition of a large part of 
it still retain it. There can be no ques- 
tion that the new arrangement will give 
Chicago a more adequate library ser- 
vice than it now has. The lines of the 
division are given elsewhere, based on 
the decimal classification. 


THE regents of the university of New 
York have printed as a special pamph- 
let of fifty-two pages, the proceedings 
of the library session at the 1896 Uni- 
versity convocation. This includes the 
remarkably strong paper on the Mission 
and missionaries of the book, by J. N. 
Larned of the Buffalo library, recently 
president of the American library asso- 
ciation, and also a full report of the dis- 
cussions. Those specially interested 
can obtain a copy without expense by 
addressing a postal card to the Public 
libraries division, Regent’s office, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


‘carefully to their wants. 
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The Child in the Public Library 


George T. Clark 
(Public Librarian of San Francisco) 


Of late years librarians of public li- 
braries have devoted considerable at- 
tention to the younger element of their 
patrons, and in the library which I have 
the honor to represent we pride our- 
selves on being abreast of the times in 
the matter of facilities afforded to chil- 
dren. Not many years ago children in 
libraries were regarded in about the 
same light that a bull in a china shop 
would be. But the modern librarian 
who strives to make his library an ac- 
tive element in the educational and up- 
litting forces of the community, appre- 
ciates the importance of attending 
The child’s 
mind is extremely susceptible to new 
impressions, hence a book read at that 
period of life is more potent in its in- 
fluence for good or ill than when read 
atamoreadvancedage. Does not each 
one of you recall some book read dur- 
ing youth which has left a more vivid 
impression than any read since? Most 
children are fond of reading. They 
form the very considerable element in 
the patronage of every public library, 
and in view of the influence exercised 
by the books they get there, it becomes 
very essential that those books should 
have been selected with the most dis- 
criminating care. 

In the public library of San Fran- 
cisco we have about 3,000v. of books 
for children. Until a year ago they 
were not segregated from the other 
books of the main collection, number- 
ing about 80,coov. We do not allow 
the public access to the shelves. We 
cannot do it because we have too many 
books, too many borrowers, and too 
little space to permit such a system. 
To get a book, one must select froma 
catalog the volume wanted, write its 
call number on a slip, and pass this in 
at the delivery desk. This method 
does very well for older people who 
have a pretty gocd knowledge of books 
and a fair idea of what they want; but 
for children it is very much like a lot- 
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tery. Their knowledge of books is ex- 
tremely limited, and the brief titles of 
a catalog convey to them very little in- 
formation. As a natural result, their 
reading was confined largely to a few 
popular authors, remarkable more for 
the quantity than the quality of their 
productions. The children would flock 
to the library after school hours, crowd 
the delivery rocm to the great annoy- 
ance of the elder patrons, and succeed, 
after several disappointments, perhaps, 
in getting the works of their favorite 
authors. Youth and age were mingled 
in one dense throng. It was impossi- 
ble to give the children any personal 
attention or assistance, and their read- 
ing was, I fear, of a very haphazard 
kind. 

What I say of our library might 
have been said of all large public libra- 
ries up to some two or three years ago. 
Since that time many of these larger 
institutions have established separate 
departments for children. Ours in San 
Francisco was opened one year ago. 
One of the rooms of the library was 
set apart for the purpose, provided with 
bookcases so made that the upper 
shelves would not be out of reach by 
the little folks, and well equipped with 
tables and chairs. We segregated all 
the juvenile books from the main col- 
lection, and placed them on the shelves 
in the children’s room. On the tables 
we put the current numbers of such 
periodicals as St Nicholas. Harper's 
Round Table, Youth's Companion, Golden 
Days, etc. We then adopted Charles 
Lamb’s method of education for Bridget 
Elia, and turned the children loose 
“‘to browse at will upon that fair and 
wholesome pasturage.” We feel that 
the establishment of this department 
has been an unqualified success. The 
main delivery room is now left clear 
for the older borrowers. The wants of 
the children are much more quickly 
and satisfactorily attended to, for they 
go directly to the books and in most 
instances wait upon themselves. We 


have an experienced assistant in at- 
tendance to help them, and in so far as 
it is practicable, to guide them in mak- 
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ing selections. But to my mind, the 
chief advantage of this new arrange- 
ment lies in the benefit the children de- 
rive from contact with the books. They 
are thereby taken out of any ruts they 
may have fallen into, and given a 
breadth of view anda better knowledge 
of books than they could otherwise ob- 
tain. They are attracted by and read 
good books which they would never 
have thought of asking for when they 
had to make their selections from the 
catalog, and are thus turned away from 
the few very popular authors previously 
so much read, and led to others from 
whom they derive greater mental stim- 
ulus. That the new system is very 
popular with the children themselves is 
attested by the circulation which ranges 
from 5,000 to 6,000v. per month, and by 
another circumstance which I shall re- 
late. We have a branch library in the 
Mission about two miles distant from 
the main library. After the children’s 
department was opened, the librarian 
there complained that her circulation 
was falling off because so many of her 
boy patrons were coming to the main 
library, where, as they told her, they 
could go to the shelves and select their 
own books; “and,” she added, “I know 
they have no money for car fare and 
have to walk all the way down there and 
back again.” 

While the children’s department pro- 
vides the child with useful and recrea- 
tive books there are two other means 
by which he is brought in contact with 
the library, namely, the reference room 
and by circulation through the schools. 
I will not weary you with details as to 
methods, but let it suffice to state that 
by these agencies teachers and libra- 
rians are codperating to make the pub- 
lic library a powerful ally of the public 
school in the education of the young. 





Such help as we can give to each 
other in this world is a debt to each 
other; and the man who perceives a su- 
periority or capacity in a subordinate, 
and neither confesses nor assists it, is 
not merely the withholder of kindness, 
but the committer of injury —Rushin. 
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Staff Meetings. 


To the Editor of Pustic LisrarIiEs: 

Several months ago the inquiry was 
made, in your columns, whether any 
instance was known of an organiza- 
tion of library assistants for mutual 
improvement, and this question has 
more recently been asked again. A 
plan which has been in operation here 
tor the past six years, while not identical 
with what your question calls for, is at 
least analogous, and may be of interest 
toyourreaders. Itisaregular monthly 
meeting of the librarian and the mem- 
bers ot the day force, and is held in 
the evening. So far as the assistants 
are concerned, it doubtless has a de- 
cided value as a measure of self-im- 
provement, but the librarian, on his 
part, also finds it of great service. 

I will state brieflysome of the features 
of this meeting. First of all, the rec- 
_ ords of the last meeting are read by 

one of the assistants, who acts as secre- 
tary. This is done in order to refresh 


our recollection of the topics under 
discussion a month ago; and it not in- 
frequently happens that the same sub- 
jects, or related subjects, come up again, 


for further consideration. The next 
thing in order is to call for the reports 


from the critical journals; one such 


journal (as the Spectator, the Nation, 
etc.), being assigned to each one of the 
eight persons who regularly attend. 
This object of this provision is to sup- 
ply a “supplementary” source of in- 
formation as to desirable new publica- 
tions, rather than a “ fundamental” one. 
It is to be supposed that the greater 
number of these works would already 
have been sent, but this careful canvas- 
sing-of the field frequently brings to 
light some title which would otherwise 
have been overlooked. There is also 
the exceedingly valuable reflex influ- 
ence on the assistant himself, in broad- 
ening the field of his knowledge, and 
in cultivating his critical faculty. The 
librarian then calls for such problems 
of practical library administration as 
the others who are present may have 
made a note of during the past month, 
after which he brings forward the sim- 





ilar instances which he has himself 
noted down during that period. Al- 
most without exception, these are of 
the most practical description, as, for 
instance, a proposed modification ina 
charging system, details of codperation 
with the schools, questions of reference 
work, location of rooms or desks in the 
new building, classification systems, 
codification of library regulations, etc. 

Nearly every librarian knows how fre- 
quently a subject presents itself, which, 
though at first apparently a simple one, 
is seen to have ramifications in all de- 
partments of the library work. From 
this point of view, the advantage is ob- 
vious, of having a full and free discus- 
sion, not by one or two, but by all; and 
the many-sidedness of most subjects is 
likely to impress itself on one. Any 
feature so formal as reading a paper is 
the exception rather than the rule, but 
ina few instances papers have been pre- 
sented by the librarian, and in one in- 
stance also by one ot the staff—a most 
admirable paper on Indexes to books. 

Although the staff meeting (as it 
is called) is primarily for the day force, 
I have aimed to have one, at least, of 
the evening force present on each oc- 
casion, taking the members of the lat- 
ter in rotation, and providing a substi- 
tute for that evening from the extra 
force. I have not yet found a wholly 
satisfactory way to apply the same prin- 
ciple to the messengers or pages, 
though I am hoping to do so. Mr 
Anderson, of the Carnegie library at 
Pittsburg, can, I think, give you an 
account of some interesting efforts in 
that direction. I value the staff 
meeting very much indeed, as a meas- 
ure for securing a thorough considera- 
tion of details of library administration, 
from every possible point of view; but 
I value it even more as developing a 
marked esprit de corps among the mem- 
bers of the staff. Attendance is wholly 
voluntary, but no one willingly loses a 
meeting. Each one finds in it an op- 
portunity of taking a larger view of li- 
brary problems than would be possible 
from the narrow range of his own rou- 
tine work; and assuredly the habit of 

















looking at these problems as related, 
rather than unrelated parts, is an educa- 
tion in itself. The unperfunctory spirit 
in which my assistants have always per- 
formed their work is noteworthy; but it 
is certain that this tendency has been 
materially developed in these last six 
years, in consequence of the staff 
meeting. 
WituiaM E. Foster. 
Providence Public Library. 


The Library and the School 


Is there not a suggestion as to one 
large province of library work in the 
fact that the large majority of children 
leave the school before they have 
reached the eighth grade? May it not 
be possible to bring the schools and the 
public library into such a close relation 
that for these children the library may 
be the means of continuing the educa- 
tive work begun in the schools? If 
some such codperation cannot be 
brought about our whole educational 
system would seem to be top-heavy 
and to fail of the appointed end. The- 
oretically, the community taxes itself 
for the education of the mass of the peo- 
ple, on the ground that free popular in- 
stitutions can be possible only in an 
intelligent and educated community. 
Practically it results, under present con- 
ditions, in the mass of boys and girls — 
especially boys—not getting much 
school education, while a by no means 
inconsiderable part of the whole amount 
raised for school purposes is used for the 
support of high schools, manual training 
schools, collegeand technical schools, in 
which some of the poorer classes may, it 
is true, find higher education, but which 
are patronized largely by students from 
the more favorably circumstanced fam- 
ilies who could well afford to pay for 
such special privileges. Such institu- 
tions would certainly be established in 
every educated and intelligent commu- 
nity, by private endowment if in no 
other way. But to secure the end of 
general education it may be questioned 
whether we ought not to give greater 
attention in some way to prolonging 
the years given to study by the masses 
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of our children; and if the necessities 
of family support in the great majority 
of the families in any community, even 
the most highly developed, demand 
that children shall leave school at such 
an early age, can we not in some way 
keep hold of those children, and in 
some degree, at least, continue their 
mental and moral development? 

The public library would seem to of- 
fersuch a means. After a child leaves 
school he is educated further in two 
ways—by contact with men andthe facts 
of life, and by what he reads. Now 
the public library stands ready to wel- 
come the child with the best books on 
every subject, to put before him what 
the wisest men in every department of 
human knowledge have said. But the 
child does not come —at least the great- 
est number of those who ought do 
not come. The public libraries are 
patronized by the educated and fairly 
well-to-do classes of children, but the 
boys and girls from the poorer classes 
do not come en masse, as they should. 
Why? Because the schools and the 
teachers have not grasped the situation 
and seen so clearly as they ought, that 
the very best thing, next to certain hab- 
its of moral conduct the schools can 
give a child, is a fondness for good 
books. There is no desire to depre- 
ciate the benefit of sound training in 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, draw- 
ing or anything else that the schools 
may see fit to teach, but with all delib- 
eration let it be said that when we take 
into account the far-reaching influences 
all through life, of a taste for good 
reading, our schools can do nothing 
whatever for a child so important, aside 
from moral training, as to train him in 
such a way that he will leave the school 
with an overmastering desire to read 
good books. 

Joun Parsons, 


Public Library, Denver. 





W. M. Baskervill in Chautauquan 
throws a most happy light on the life, 
character, and writings of Irwin Rus- 
sell, the gifted portrayer of the poetic 
side of negro character. 
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California— A delegation of twenty 
members of the library association of 
Central California left San Francisco 
October 16 on the river boat, arriving 
at Stockton the next morning, after a 
journey of about 100 miles. The fore- 
noon was spent in driving about this 
beautiful, tree-embowered city, and in 
a particular examination of the library 
building—a unique specimen of arch- 
itecture—and its collection of books, 
its administration, etc. 

After a bountiful dinner at the Com- 
mercial hotel, the association held a 
public meeting in the library, and the 
exercises proved so interesting that an 
audience of about 300 sat out the entire 
session of two hours and a half. 

The program was as follows: 

Piano Solo, (Godard), Hattiemaie 
Mann; Address of welcome, from 


Stockton library, W. F. Clowdsley; 
Response to welcome and greeting, J. 
C. Rowell, president; Address, present- 
ing portrait of Dr Hazelton, O. B. Par- 


kinson; Some elements of literature, 
E. I. Jones; Vocal solo, The day is done, 
(Balfe), Edith T. Eaves; Greeting by and 
from Sacramento, Librarian Hancock, 
Sacramento; Free access to the books, 
Librarian Harbourne, Alameda; Spe- 
cialization, Librarian Peterson, Oak- 
land; The child in the public library, 
Librarian Clark, San Francisco; Place 
and proper character of fiction in pub- 
lic libraries, Librarian Cleary, Odd Fel- 
lows’ library, San Francisco; Use of 
public libraries by school children, 
Jane S. Klink, San Francisco; History 
of the Stockton library, F. W. Chap- 
man; Closing remarks by the president, 
Librarian Rowell, State university. 

To Librarian Clowdsley, his courte- 
ous assistants, and to the trustees of 
the Stockton library, the association is 
indebted for a thoroughly enjoyable 
visit, which, we trust, will result in re- 
newed interest in their public library 
by the good people of that city. 

J.C. Rowe tt. . 


The regular meeting of the library 
association of Central California was 
held November 13, in the Mechanics’ 
institute. President Rowell presided 
and with a few remarks announced the 
topic of the evening, Libraries and lit- 
erature of the Orient, and introduced 
William Emmette Coleman, member of 
the American Oriental society, Royal 
Asiatic society, etc., paying a graceful 
tribute to the erudition of this distin- 
guished Orientalist. MrColeman gave 
a summary of Hindu literature from the 
earliest Vedic times to the present, fol- 
lowed by an account of the libraries of 
India. He described those in the great 
cities of Bombay,Calcutta, Madras, and 
gave typical illustrations of the nature 
of the libraries in the smaller cities and 
towns. The character of the literature 
of Ceylon and Tibet was indicated, and 
their library systems outlined. Of 
Hindu literature Mr Coleman said: 
“Vast in extent, marvelous in complex- 
ity, unique in transcendental subtlety, 
grotesque in elaboration, wearisome in 
repetition, the sacerdotal spirit per- 
meates and dominates it all. Hindu 
science, philosophy, poetry, law, fiction, 
music, grammar, rhetoric, mathematics, 
dictionaries, all is of a more or less re- 
ligious character. In metaphysical sub- 
tlety and analysis, and in exaggerations 
and repetitions, the Hindu mind to me 
represents the intellect gone to seed.” 

Professor John Fryerof the university 
of California followed, with a scholarly 
and most interesting account of the li- 
braries and literature of China. Pro- 
fessor Fryer opened with an historical 
sketch of Chinese writing and literature 
from 2000 B.C. He divided the liter- 
ature into four great classes: Classics, 
history, philosophy and the arts, poetry 
and polite literature. Confucius and his 
disciples were dwelt on at some length, 
although the speaker said their. teach- 
ings might be summarized in the phrase, 
“Walk only in the trodden paths.” Pro- 
fessor Fryer gave a vivid picture of the 
many destructions of books by differ- 
ent emperors of China, and particularly 
that ordered by the great Chung Wang, 
246 B. C. This enlightened monarch 
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excepted in his destruction only works 
on agriculture, architecture, divination, 
and medicine, as being of benefit to 
mankind. All other branches of liter- 
ature were considered by him an en- 
couragement to idleness, and danger- 
ous to the state. 

Professor Fryer illustrated the paper 
with many examples of Chinese print- 
ing and binding, from his own library, 
his long residence in China having 
given him unusual opportunities for 


collecting. A. M. JELison, Sec’y. 


Colorado—A meeting of the state li- 
brary association was held on October 
30, but the attendance was not large. 
After the reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting, the executive committee 
was instructed to prepare a revision of 
the constitution and to draw up by-laws 
to be submitted to the next meeting, 
and also to consider the advisability of 
holding meetings at places other than 
Denver. 

H. G. A. Brauer, of Coburn library, 
Colorado college, invited the associa- 
tion to meet some time in that library, 
and it was voted to hold a meeting 
there on December 11. 

The regular program of the meeting 
was then taken up. J.C. Dana gave a 
full account of the Cleveland meeting 
of the American Library Association. 
C. R. Dudley read a paper on Special 
library editions of popular works, and 
G. M. Lee told what other states are 
doing in the way of library commissions, 

Election of officers was then held, 
which resulted as follows: John Par- 
sons, Denver, president; Herman G. A. 
Brauer, Colorado Springs, Joseph F. 
Daniels, Greeley, Charlotte A. Baher, 
Denver, vice-presidents; Herbert E. 
Ritchie, Denver, secretary; A. E. Whit- 
aker, Boulder, treasurer. 


Connecticut—The Connecticut library 
association held its fall meeting in the 
art rooms of the public library at Bridge- 
port, October 27. 

The association was welcomed to the 
library and the city by Frederick Hurd, 
Esq., chairman of the board of trustees. 
He emphasized the fact of the modern 
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library idea that the duty of the libra- 
rian lies, not so much in the distribution 
of books, as in the giving of informa- 
tion about books. 

After the usual business, the question 
of making the next meeting a union 
meeting of the New England states was 
discussed. An invitation being received 
from Hartford to hold the annual meet- 
ing there, it was voted to invite the as- 
sociations of the other New England 
states. Further arrangements were left 
with the executive board to which were 
added four librarians from Hartford. 

Cornelia W. Chapell, of New London, 
gave an interesting account of the meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts library club at 
Northampton in June, to which the as- 
sociation had been invited and which 
several of the members had the privi- 
lege of attending. 

Professor W: J. James, of Middletown, 
in his account of the meetings of the A. 
L. A. at Cleveland gave much that could 
not have been found elsewhere, select- 
ing not only choice bits from the goodly 
store, but characterizing and summariz- 
ing each paper. 

Mary Francis, of Hartford, in Echoes 
from the post conference led us from 
reception to trolley ride, from dinners to 
steamboat rides, and described so many 
delightful occasions that we all wished 
we could have been there, even if we had 
lost some sleep and brought home some 
extra meal tickets. 

Mr Borden, of New Haven, not being 
present, his paper on the Literature of 
domestic architecture was passed over, 
and its place filled by a most enthusias- 
tic talk on Art education in schools, 
by Mr Witter, editor of Art Education. 
Taking for a text the room in which we 
were holding our meeting, its walls cov- 
ered with beautiful photographs which 
were on exhibition every day, free, for 
the citizens of Bridgeport to enjoy, he 
gave an earnest talk on the influence of 
surroundings, not only on the young but 
also on the mature person. 

At 1:30, by invitation of the trustees 
of the Bridgeport public library, the 
association adjourned to the Atlantic 
house for luncheon. : 
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The opening paper of the afternoon 
session was given by Prof. A. T. Perry, 
librarian of Hartford theological semi- 
nary on The invention of printing— 
what was it? He claimed that how- 
ever much anyone might try to trace the 
invention of printing further back, it 
was Gutenberg’s regular type that was 
the real invention; the invention of the 
mould that would make the type so per- 
fect in size and height that there would 
be no variation in the regularity of the 
lines. 

Mrs Agnes Hills, of Bridgeport public 
library,gave a most entertaining account 
of her visit to various European libraries, 
from the one where books were kept 
under lock and key and no one permit- 
ted to touch, ‘a just judgment on one 
opposed to free access to the shelves,” 
to those where the largest freedom was 
permitted, and numerous courtesies 
shown. Paris she called the city of li- 
braries, while in London she found the 
only free libraries resembling our own. 

Angeline Scott,of South Norwalk told 
not only how the Librarian could help 
the patriotic societies, but how the pa- 
triotic societies could help the librarian 
when the interest, beginning at geneal- 
ogy widens out through local history to 
that of our country and the world. The 
societies might furnish the librarian with 
a bibliography, and make collections of 
deeds’ and papers to deposit in the 
library. 

After a vote of thanks to the friends 
at Bridgeport who so cordially wel- 
comed us among them, the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Mary A. RICHARDSON, 
Sec’y. 

Illinois—The State library association 
held its first annual meeting at Armour 
institute of Technology, Chicago, Fri- 
day, November 27. It was distinctively 
a meeting to forward the appointment 
of a library commission for Illinois and 
everything read was made to contribute 
toward that purpose. The history of 
library commissions was presented by 
Cornelia Marvin, of Armour institute, 
and a review of the work accomplished 
by each. The large amount of work 
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done by the Bureau of information was 
shown to be a strong argument in favor 
of a commission, by Miss Sharp, who 
has been carrying on the work during 
the past year for the association. Other 
subjects presented were: Illinois State 
library laws, E. S. Wilcox; College li- 
brary, Dr H. W. Milligan; Needs and 
difficulties of the country districts, 
Ange V. Milner, Normal; Present status 
of school libraries in Illinois, W. W. 
Bishop; Library section of the N.E A., 
M. E. Ahern. 

The committee on library commis- 
sion legislation reported through A. H. 
Hopkins the draft of what will be asked 
for. The full report of the meeting 
will be given next month. 


Indiana—The Indiana library associa- 
tion will hold a three days’ library insti- 
tute December 29-31, at the Indian- 
apolis public library. Cornelia Marvin, 
teacher in the library science depart- 
ment of Armour institute, Chicago, will 
present expositions of modern library 
methods covering the principal points 
of accession and ordering, mechanical 
preparation of books, classifying, cata- 
loging, charging systems, reference 
work, finding lists, and relations to the 
public. Other library topics to be pre- 
sented are, Problems and possibilities 
of a college library, A. V. Babine; Dec- 
imal classification, M. E. Ahern; Rela- 
tion of schools and libraries, Superin- 
tendent Daniels; Librarytrustees; Clubs 
and libraries. A parlor lecture will be 
given one evening by Catherine Merrill, 
of Indianapolis, and a reception by In- 
dianapolis librarians to the visitors on 
another evening. 


lowa—The following will be the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting of the State 
library association of Iowa, December 
29-31, which meets as a department of 
the Iowa teachers’ association: 

December 29, A. M. Enrollment of 
members; reports of secretary and treas- 
urer; reports of committees. History 
of library work in Iowa, W. H. John- 
son, Ft. Dodge. p.m. Advantages of a 
state library commission, W: P. Payne, 
Nevada; How to select and purchase 
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books, Elizabeth Peterson, Council 
Bluffs; The proper relation between 
the library and the public, Rosa Ober- 
holtzer, Sioux City. 

December 30, P.M. Care and use of 
— documents, Joseph R. Orwig, 

es Moines; cataloging, Abbie R. 
Knapp, Des Moines. 

December 31, Pp. M. ~ Reports of com- 
mittees; election of officers. Value ofa 
public library to a community, Mrs M. 
P. Scheeler, Marshalltown. General 
questions and discussions. 


.New Hampshire—The state library as- 
sociation held a meeting in October at 
Hanover, N.H., the seat of Dartmouth 
college. The session opened with an 
essay by the superintendent of schools 
in Dover, upon the work a library can 
do for a public school. Then came 
papers and remarks by half a dozen of 
the college faculty, each recommend- 
ing the best books in his department 
for general readers. The state super- 
intendent of education and Mr Lane of 
the Boston Athzneum were also among 
the speakers. In the evening Presi- 
dent and Mrs Tucker gave a reception 
at their delightful home, and the next 
morning was spent in sight-seeing; for 
a college town always is full of inter- 
est, and the meeting was felt by every 
librarian present to have been of unique 
charm and value. In January the asso- 
ciation will meet in Manchester. 

GRACE BLANCHARD, Sec’y. 


New Jersey —The seventh annual meet- 
ing of the library association was held 
at Bayonne, Wednesday, October 28. 
‘Alfred C. Herzog gave an account of 
the meeting of the A. L. A. at Cleve- 
land. Miss Winser followed with a 
paper on Libraries and music, in which 
she advocated the placing of scores, 
etc., in libraries whose patrons desired 
them. The prevailing opinion seemed 
to be that it was unwise for the average 
public library to expend its money for 
such expensive publications. A general 
discussion followed. 

The bill before the state legislature 
to establish a library commission not 
having become a law last year, a com- 
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mittee was appointed to endeavor. to 
secure its passage at the coming session 
of the legislature. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, John 
B. Thompson, Trenton; vice-presidents, 
Esther E. Burdick, Jersey City, W. C. 
Kimball, Passaic; secretary, Beatrice 
Winser, Newark; treasurer, Emma L. 
Adams, Plainfield. 


BEATRICE WINSER,-Sec’y. 


New York—The first meeting of the 
New York library club was held at Pratt 
institute, November 12. There was an 
attendance of about 100. 

A letter was read from Dr J. S. Bill- 
ings expressing his desire to become a 
member of the club, and extending an 
invitation to the club to meet at the 
Astor library at some future time. 

Mr Tillinghast, of the Massachusetts 
library club, wrote urging the New York 
club to undertake the preparation of 
the monthly lists of select fiction that 
the Massachusetts club published last 
year. The publishing section of the 
A. L. A. has promised to publish the 
lists if provided with the necessary 
copy. Mr Tillinghast suggested that 
the Publishers’ Weekly might allow the 
use of books sent to it to be reviewed. 
Miss Haines, in answer to questions, 
gave a more detailed account of the 
modus operandi of the committee of 
the Massachusetts club. Miss Hull, of 
the Union for Christian Work, and Mr 
Stetson, of the New Haven library, tes- 
tified to the value of the lists. Mr 
Eastman of the New York State library 
said that in ag ay the A. L.A, sup- 
plement they had found the Massa- 
chusetts lists most valuable, and that 
the State library would be glad to co- 
operate in continuing the publication. 

Ten members of the club expressed 
their willingness to read and pass upon 
two books a month. Upon motion of 
Mr Baker, of Columbia university li- 
brary, a committee of three was ap- 
pointed by the chair (Misses Hitchler, 
Haines and Winser) to confer with the 
Massachusetts club and the state asso- 
ciation. 
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Mr Bostwick of the New York free 
circulating library moved to amend 
the constitution, the object being to 
omit the February meeting of the club. 
There are now three consecutive 
monthly meetings, and the February 
meeting coming so soon after the joint 
meeting in January, is poorly attended 
and of little interest. Mr Berry, of the 
Y. M. C.A. library, Brooklyn, said that 
the club was too late in getting to work, 
and suggested that the first meeting be 
held in October. Taken under consid- 
eration. 

A motion was carried for the appoint- 
ment by the chair of a reception com- 
mittee, to meet and welcome strangers 
at the meetings of the club and at the 
annual dinner. 

The president appointed Miss Bald- 
win, Mr Peoples, of the Mercantile li- 
brary, Miss Trowbridge, of the Lenox, 
Miss Davis, of Pratt institute, Miss Pres- 
cott, of Columbia, Mr Stetson, of the 
New Haven library, and Mr W. J. C. 
Berry, of the Bar Association library, to 
serve for one year. 

Next followed the regular program. 
Mr Nelson gave a report on the A. L. 
A. conference at Cleveland. He pre- 
faced his report of the meeting by some 
amusing extracts from Cleveland papers, 
complimenting the members of the as- 
sociation on being remarkably “fine 
looking and well dressed.” Extracts 
from Mr Dana’s opening address and 
Mr Larned’s indictment of the daily 
press were enjoyed alike by those who 
had heard the addresses and those to 
whom they were new. 

Miss Haines read an account of the 
Post Conference excursion, that gave 
the unfortunates who did not take the 
trip, a most vivid impression of what 
they had missed. All were grateful to 
her, however, forenabling them to enjoy 
the tale of the Minneapolis frog, the 
St. Paul frog, the Ft. Mackinaw oubli- 
ette, and the story of Robinson’s Folly. 

As so much time had been taken up 
by business, it was necessary to post- 
pone the third subject on the program, 
What should librarians read, until some 
future meeting. 
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Nine persons were elected members 
of the club. 
JOSEPHINE A. RATHBONE, 
Sec’y. 


Pennsylvania— The first meeting for the 
winter, of the library club, was held in 
the Philadelphia city institute on Mon- 
day, November g. There was a large 
gathering of the members and a very 
interesting evening was passed. . 

The president of the institute unable 
to be present, sent a very cordial letter 
of welcome. 

The chair was taken by Joseph G. 
Rosengarten, president of the club, and 
after formal business, Luther Hewitt, 
of the Law Association of Philadelphia, 
brought forward the subject of an ap- 
plication made to him by Mr Ames for 
assistance and coéperation in the Com- 
prehensive Index. After describing 
the value of Ben Perley Poore’s Index 
and the supplement published by Mr 
Ames, Mr Hewitt directed attention to 
the great gap between these two works, 
and the general sentiment was, that any 
help that the club could give was due 
to the completion of this valuable work. 
In result a committee of five persons 
were appointed-—Mr Hewitt, Mr Thom- 
son, Mr Montgomery, Mr Kates and 
Mr Blodget, to give such assistance as 
would be possible. 

Mr Montgomery then gave a resumé 
of the proceedings of the recent Amer- 
ican Library Association meeting at 
Cleveland. 

Henry J. Carr, of Scranton, followed 
with a description of the Cleveland 
public library system as worked in that 
library and in the free library of Phil- 
adelphia. He eulogized the work of 
both. How strong the feeling in favor 
of the open shelf system has grown 
to be among librarians was clearly 
shown by the division upon the subject 
taken at the A. L. A. meeting. Of 
course, in Philadelphia, where open 
shelves have proved so great a success, 
it would be difficult to find anything 
but approval of the system, which owes 
so much to Mr Brett’s advocacy and 
good example. 











John Thomson then gave an account 
of the building just completed for the 
Congressional library at Washington, 
and by the kindness of J. Bernard 
Green was able to hand round many of 
the blue prints, which so much inter- 
ested the meeting at Cleveland. The 
general sentiment seemed to be that in 
any future large free library building, 
it would be difficult, if not impossible 
to design a better scheme for the better 
development of the work of the library 
than Mr Green had so happily carried 
out in the building under his profes- 
sional charge. The idea of working 
from a center and letting work radiate 
to all points was a most happy one, and 
a very warm hope was expressed that 
in the plans of the proposed new library 
of Philadelphia, the great lessons to be 
learned from the Congressional library 
plans would be attended to, so that a 
building large, handsome and well- 
appointed, and at the same time worthy 
of so large acity as Philadelphia might 
be erected. 

The next meeting of the club will be 
held on December 7, 1896. 


Pennsylvania—The Western Pennsyl- 
vania library club held its first regular 
meeting at the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burg on the evening of November 11. 
There were 23 new members elected, 
making a total membership of 32, and 
it is hoped that there are many more 
in the surrounding towns who will join 
the club at its next meeting. 

The time was largely occupied in ma- 
turing the future plans of the club. It 
is proposed to have one meeting each 
year devoted specially to the public, 
and, if possible, some librarian of note 
will be engaged to deliver an address. 
Probably the last meeting of the year 
will be devoted to library legislation 
in Pennsylvania. It is the aim of the 
club to have the meetings very informal, 
with short papers and much discussion, 
and with the usual question box. Many 
pertinent subjects were suggested for 
consideration during the year, such as 
the value of rare books to public libra- 
ries, home libraries, traveling libraries, 
library legislation, etc. 
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The next meeting will be held at the 
Carnegie library, Allegheny, Thursday, 
January 14. The members of the club 
will receive notice of the program of 
the meeting. 

Ws. Ricuarp Watson, Sec'y-Treas. 


Wisconsin—In order to draw new mem- 
bers within its influence and to stimulate 
new interest in libraries in the sparsely 
settled regions of the state, the W. L. 
A. held a “district” meeting in Ash- 
land, November 13 and 14. The ex- 
periment was unexpectedly successful. 
Mrs E. E. Vaughn, the founder of the 
Vaughn free library, of Ashland, and 
the librarian, Janet M. Green, prepared 
the way by an intelligent canvass of 
friends of education in their community, 
and those attending from abroad were 
received with a glowing hospitality. 

There were three sessions, one de- 
voted to matters of interest to people 
connected with small public libraries, 
another to traveling libraries, and a 
third to the relation of the schools to 
the public libraries. The last two were 
held on Saturday and were attended by 
a large number of teachers. 

Friday morning a delightful recep- 
tion was given by Mrs Vaughn at her 
residence on the shore of Chequamegon 
Bay, which was attended by the promi- 
nent people of the city as well as by 
visiting librarians. 

Noteworthy among the papers pre- 
sented were the following: The re- 
sponsibility of the library trustee to the 
public, by Mrs E. E. Vaughn; Gath- 
ering of local history materials by pub- 
lic libraries, by R. G. Thwaites, of 
Madison; Relation of the club to the 
library, by Mrs G. F. Merrill, of Ash- 
land; Impressions of the A. L. A. confer- 
ence of 1896, by Angie Neff, of Duluth, 
Minn.; The Madison summer school of 
library science (1896), by M. A. Ear- 
ley, of Chippewa Falls; Advertising a 
library, by L. E. Stearns, of Milwau- 
kee; The teacher and the library, by 
Mae E. Schreiber, director of library 
reading inthe Milwaukee normal school; 
School libraries, by Principal H. W. 
Rood, of Washburn; The public libra- 
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ry and the public school, by Superin- 
tendent W. W. Jones, of Washburn. 

The discussion of the last two papers 
was led by C. M. Gleason, of Rhine- 
lander, and brought out in a striking 
way the fact that in some of the schools 
in the forests of Northern Wisconsin 
the old-time “readers” are only used 
for minor purposes, and that lower 
grade pupils regularly draw inspiration 
and pleasure from Zhe Wonder Book, 
The King of the Golden River, Water Ba- 
bies, Evangeline and Snow Bound. When 
the free public library follows the school 
library in some of these towns which 
have developed from lumber camps it 
will find some young people ready to 
demand the best literature that it can 
offer. 

The session devoted to traveling li- 
braries aroused much enthusiasm. F. 
A. Hutchins, of Baraboo, chairman of 
the Wisconsin free library commission, 
talked about the work already accom- 
plished in the state by the free travel- 
ing libraries provided by J. H. Stout, 
of Menomonie, and J. D. Nitler, of 
Grand Rapids. He also exhibited one 
of the Stout libraries in its case, and 
photographs showing the places where 
such libraries are stationed. Rev.S. E. 
- Lathrop, of Ashland, who has founded 
a number of public libraries, presented 
a paper showing the necessity of free 
libraries in a new country, drawing the 
illustrations from his own experience 
as a missionary. Senator Stout gave a 
short, practical talk, showing the ne- 
cessity of having traveling libraries 
selected and managed by some thor- 
oughly competent commission or com- 
mittee, to guard against depressing and 
unnecessary failures in developing this 
new system. He is thoroughly con- 
vinced, however, that under proper 
management traveling libraries will 
furnish a remarkably cheap, practica- 
ble method of furnishing good reading 
to isolated communities. Mrs C. S. 
Morris, of Berlin, Wis., president of the 
state federation of women’s clubs, 
brought the greetings of that organiza- 
tion, and pledged their support in a 
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movement to secure more traveling 
libraries. 

The libraries represented at this meet- 

ing were those of Ashland, Bayfield, 
Washburn, West Superior, Hayward, 
Phillips, Menomonie, Milwaukee, Ber- 
lin, Racine, the State historical society: 
at Madison, the West Superior normal 
school and the North Wisconsin Acad- 
emy. 
The meeting proved so successful on 
the whole that it is hoped that the state 
association may be able to hold other 
district meetings and so increase its 
usefulness and get support from new 
sources. 

The most noteworthy and encourag- 
ing result of the meeting was that it 
had to adjourn its last session promptly, 
in order to allow the people in attend- 
ance from Ashland and the surrounding 
towns an opportunity to organize a 
traveling library association. This or- 
ganization will collect and purchase 
books, periodicals and pictures to form 
small libraries to travel from Ashland 
among the new communities and the 
lumber camps of northern Wisconsin. 
Mrs Vaughn, the president, is an in- 
telligent and broad-minded worker. 
Miss Green will be the secretary, and 
the Vaughn library the center of the 
work. The list of officers includes R. 
L. McCormick, of Hayward; Pres. I.C. 
McNeill, of the West Superior normal 
school; C. M. Gleason, of Rhinelander; 
H. W. Rood, of Washburn and R. In- 
glis, of Bayfield. It should go without 
saying that the new association can 
make excellent use of contributions of 
wholesome popular books, magazines, 
children’s periodicals, and good pic- 
tures. 


Refined manners are spread far and 
wide where there is easy communica- 
tion between the centers of culture and 
the scattered country homes. A rural 
population will not be rude and ignor- 
ant long after, the public library, the 
enlightened pulpit, and the well-or- 
dered school are within its easy reach. 
—The Chautauquan. 























Library Schools and Classes 
New York State library school 

The class of’g7 has elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Elizabeth P. An- 
drews; vice-president, Anne S. Ames; 
secretary and treasurer, Etheldred Ab- 
bot. They are to continue in office 
after the graduation of the class. Offi- 
cers of the class of ’98 are: President, 
Elizabeth Norton; vice-président, James 
I. Wyer, jr.; secretary andtreasurer, Ono 
M. Imhoff. 

Martha L. Seymour, class ’96 (under- 
graduate) married Chadwick P. Cum- 
mings, October 28, 1896. 

Madeleine S. Thompson, class ’g7, has 
dropped her course for the present to 
take a position in the New York public 
library. 

Mary W. McNair and Harriet W. 
Pierson, class ’97 (undergraduates) have 
the distinction of being the first women 
employed in the Astor library where 
they are now assistant catalogers. 


Armour institute 

In the last week of October the class 
had the pleasure of listening to Dr John 
Watson (Ian Maclaren). He spoke of 
his school in Liverpool; its origin, 
growth and future plans. 

On November 3, Thorwald Solberg, 
of Boston, who has spent the last few 
years abroad spoke to the library 
class, giving interesting reminiscences 
of his experiences in foreign book- 
shops. 

On Halloween Miss Sharp entertained 
the students of the library department 
and the library staff at her home in 
Ravenswood. . 

Dr G. E. Wire spoke to the classes 
on November 17 on, How a librarian 
should read. 

The students remained in the city 
during the Thanksgiving vacation to 
attend the Illinois library association, 
which met at Armour institute, No- 
vember 27. 

Charlotte Foy, of the junior class 
of ’96, has received an appointment in 
the John Crerar library in Chicago. 

Mary J. Calkins of the senior class of 
’96 has been appointed librarian of the 
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College of physicians and surgeons, 
Chicago. 

Maude’ Richmond Henderson, a 
graduate of '96, has been appointed to 
the staff of the new public library in 
New York city, in the division assisting 
Dr J. S. Billings. 


State normal school, Greeley, Col. 


Last January we began library class 
work in a desultory manner; 5,000v. 
were in bad condition and gave us 
plenty of work. 

We did a great many things which we 
ought to have done as a library class 
and got much good from it. 

The class was made up from student 
attendance and varied from fifteen to 
twenty in number throughout the day. 

We made greatest progress in the 
care of books, binding, repairing, etc., 
and many of our students have already 
done good work in “raggedy” school- 
rooms since leaving us. They send 
encouraging reports from their differ- 
ent places and show clearly that library 
work is a very important thing in a 
normal school course. 

This year we begin with six pupils and 
shall make a more thorough course in 
the work (it is growing yet), and we 
hope to have some plan for a certificate 
showing proficiency of person holding 
certificate. 

The object of instruction is to fit 
teachers for library and book work in 
the school room. 


Drexel institute 


There is nothing new this month. 
Everything is quiet and the class is 
now in the midst of learning how to 
classify books, as well as cataloging, 
and other things. It is all bewildering 
to them at first. 

Mary S. Allen, of the class of ’96, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Friends’ library of Philadelphia. Ada 
F. Liveright, of the class of ’96, has 
been appointed assistant in the library 
of the Philadelphia museums. 


Pratt institute 
Two lectures on bookbinding were 
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given by Evelyn Hunter Nordhoff, on 
the afternoons of November 20 and 27, 
before the students of the library school 
and invited guests. These lectures are 
to be followed by two procéss-lectures 
at Miss Nordhoff’s studio in New York, 
for the members of the second-year 
class. 

Bertha Eger, of the reference depart- 
ment of the library has resigned. She 
goes to the Astor library-as a member 
of the cataloging staff. 

The Astor library has also taken as 
assistants Sarah S. Oddie, class of *g5, 
and Maria V. Leavitt, class of ’96. 

Gertrude A. Brewster, class of ’95, 
has resigned her position at the Long 
Island branch of the Pratt institute free 
library, to become a member of the cat- 
aloging staff of the Lenox library. 

Miriam S. Draper, of the same class, 
succeeds Miss Brewster at the Long 
Island branch. 

Florence Russell, of the class of ’96, 
has been engaged as a member of the 
staff of the Pratt institute free library. 

Laura Palmer, formerly of the fine arts 
department of the institute, has been en- 
gaged as head of the new department 
of art-reference in Pratt institute free li- 
brary. Miss Palmer comes to her work 
thoroughly equipped by travel, art- 
study, and a knowledge of languages. 





The Coédperation committee of the 
A. L. A. will be pleased te receive from 
members of the association, information 
of new devices or improved methods 
and suggestions concerning subjects 
for codperative action. The committee 
is made up as follows: 

Wm. H. Tillinghast,Cambridge, Mass., 
chairman; James L. Whitney, public 
library, Boston; George T. Little, Bow- 
doin college, Brunswick, Me.; A. G. 
Chandler, Lancaster, Mass.; C. H. Gar- 
land, public library, Dover, N. H. 

The assistant secretaries of the A. L. 
A. are: F, Richmond Fletcher, Library 
Bureau, Boston; Thomas L. Montgom- 
ery, Free institute of science, Philadel- 
phia; Harriet B. Prescott, Columbia uni- 
versity, New York; Erle H. Merriman, 
public library, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Questions and Answers 


Q. 34. What is a state library com- 
mission, and what states have them? 


A. A state library commission is a 
small board of unsalaried officers, ap- 
pointed by the governor, for a term of 
years, to promote the establishment of 
free public libraries, and to give advice, 
when asked, in regard to selection of 
books, cataloging and administration 
of libraries in the state. The following 
states have them now and several others 
are working for them: New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Ohio, Wisconsin. 


Q. 35. What is the use of the yin the 
book numbers of Church’s books in the 
A.L.A. catalog? 


A. The editor of Pusiic LIBRARIES 
does not think there is a logical reason 
for the use of a small y in that place. 
It has been said by others, however, 
that it is the use of Y referred to in the 
expansive classification to point out 
commentaries and other illustrative 
works. But these examples given are 
on the D. C. side of the catalog. If 
it is distinctively a Cutter author num- 
ber and has nothing to dowiththe class- 
ification, the rule explicitly says: “Add 
to the work-mark a capital Y.” It seems 
to the editor an inconsistency in details. 


Q. 36. What will it cost to catalog a 
thousand books on cards in dictionary 
order? 

A. It is generally estimated at about 
$75 a thousand for cards and work. 
The final cost will depend, however, on 
the thoroughness of the references. 


Q. 37. Is it poor administrative judg- 
ment to issue borrowers’ cards without 
guarantors? 

A. Ina small library where the pa- 
trons are likely to be known by the 
librarian, guarantors may be dispensed 
with. The community which the library 
serves determines the policy on this 
and similar topics. 


QO. 38. Who is treasurer of the A. L. A.? 


A. Geo. W. Cole, 473 Jersey avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Special Classes to be Found in Each 





ooo General Works 
bes BIBLIOGRAPHY 
020 LIBRARY ECONOMY 

030 GENERAL CYCLOPEDIAS 
040 GENERAL COLLECTIONS 
o50 GENERAL FERIODICALS 
(060 GENERAL SOCIETIES 
P 070 NEWSPAPERS 

o80 SPECIAL LIBRARIES. POLYGRAPHY 
si = he Book RARITIES 

100 Philosophy 
(110 METAPHYSICS 
120 SPECIAL METAPHYSICAL TOPICS 
130 MIND AND Bopy 
140 PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 
NC4 150 MENTAL FACULTIES, PSYCHOLOGY 
160 LOGIC 
170 ETHICS 
180 ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS 
\190 MODERN PHILOSOPHERS 
200 Religion 
(210 NATURAL THEOLOGY 
220 BIBLE 
230 DOCTRINAL THEOL. DOGMATICS. 
240 DEVOTIONAL AND PRACTICAL 
N+ 250 HOMILETIC. PASTORAL. PAROCHIAL 
260 CHURCH. INSTITUTIONS. WORK 
270 RELIGIOUS HISTORY 
280 CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND SECTS 
(290 NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 
300 Sociology 

P DOCUMENTS 
(310 STATISTICS 
320 POLITICAL SCIENCE 
330 PoLITICAL ECONOMY 
350 ADMINISTRATION 
360 ASSOCIATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS 
370 EDUCATION 
380 COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATION 
390 CusTOMS. *Costumes. FOLK-LORE 
400 Philology 
410 COMPARATIVE 
420 ENGLISH 
430 GERMAN 
440 FRENCH 
N4 450 ITALIAN 
460 SPANISH 
470 LATIN 
480 GREEK 
490 MINOR LANGUAGES 


rae 
| 





NC 





500 Natural Science 
(510 MATHEMATICS 
520 ASTRONOMY 
530 PHYSICS 

540 CHEMISTRY 

C4 550 GEOLOGY 

560 PALEONTOLOGY 
570 BIOLOGY 

580 BOTANY 

\590 ZOOLOGY 





C600 Useful Arts 


P PATENTS 

N 610 MEDICINE 

(620 ENGINEERING 

630 AGRICULTURE 

640 DOMESTIC ECONOMY 

650 COMMUNICATION AND COMMERCE 
660 CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 

670 MANUFACTURES 

680 MECHANIC TRADES 

(690 BUILDING 


oO 
ds 





N7oo Fine Arts 


NC 710 LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
PC 720 ARCHITECTURE 
N 730 SCULPTURE 
PN 740. DRAWING. DESIGN. DECORATION 
N 750 PAINTING 
N 760 ENGRAVING 
NC 770 PHOTOGRAPHY 
N 780 Music 
P 790 AMUSEMENTS 
P DRAMA 
800 Literature 
(810 AMERICAN 
820 ENGLISH 
830 GERMAN 
840 FRENCH 
PN 850 ITALIAN 
860 SPANISH 
870 LATIN 
880 GREEK 
(890 MINOR LANGUAGES 
goo History 
gto GEOGRAPHY AND DESCRIPTION 
(920 BIOGRAPHY 
930 ANCIENT HISTORY 
940 EvuROPE 
950,, | ASIA 





ao 


96055 | AFRICA 

970g | NoRTH AMERICA 

g80 |SouTH AMERICA 

ggo \(OCEANICA AND POLAR REGIONS 
EXPLANATION—€ The John Crerar Library; N Newberry Library; P Chicago Public Library; * P 
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Notes by the Way 


Small libraries which can not afford 
a large number of periodicals, will find 
a very helpful substitute in a scrap book. 
Cut from fugitive newspapers and mag- 
azines articles of real value and paste 
them in a scrap book. Index them 
alphabetically on small cards or slips 
and a valuable source of much informa- 
tion will be quickly at hand.—Mane 
Miller. 


The main thing is to see that fines 
are impartially collected and faithfully 
reported. Tothis end the matter should 
be placed in the hands of’ one person. 
No system can be devised which will 
not depend on the honesty of the in- 
dividual charged with its enforcement. 
—H. M. Utley. 


Salaries of librarians are much lower 
than those of teachers and school prin- 
cipals, and with no apparent reason for 
the difference, unless it be the success- 
ful efforts of some librarians to conceal 
their salary lists. Publishing the sal- 
aries would be beneficial to the profes- 
sion, encouraging those on low salaries 
to ask their trustees for an increase, 
and enabling trustees without fear of 
criticism, to make such a fair increase 
as will place their institutions on a level 
with others in more favored localities. 
—F. P. Hill. 


Cheap binding not only degrades 
books but is actually liable to cost 
more in the end than good work. The 
labor expended on a book properly 
bound in half morocco, calf or sheep, 
should be worth about the same and is 
not much less for a cloth binding, so 
that if unsuitable material is used, not 
only must it be replaced, but the labor, 
generally the most expensive item, 
must be paid for the second time. 
Strong, solid work and good material 
are always worth their price.—D. R. V. 
Johnston. 


A library distant from book centers 
must expect to pay local dealers some- 
what higher prices, but so far as pos- 
sible the local bookseller should be en- 
couraged as the real bookstore and the 
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library help each other. A well stocked 
bookstore, kept by an intelligent book- 
seller is an intellectual gain to any com- 
munity, and in a different way it does 
the same kind of work as the public 
library.— G. M. Jones. 


When an invoice of books comes in, 
compare with bill and check off each 
item. “Collate” every volume, look- 
ing out for missing plates and misplaced 
pages. Report at once to your agent 
plates and “signatures” which may be 
supplied. Note lesser imperfections 
on thin slips of paper and place in book. 
This may be learned by a beginner and 
saves time for the cataloger. Before 
entering in accession catalog, arrange 
books in order of the itemized voucher. 
Do not permit a reader to handle any 
volume until it has been checked off 
the bill, collated and entered.—Z. #. 
W. Benedict. 

Do not overwork. Remember that 
you are laboring women and do not let 
society or outside work of any kind 
detract from your usefulness as a libra- 
rian. We have seen some striking ex- 
amples of this, especially among the 
women of our profession. You have no 
right.to overdo and to put your sex and 
the question of woman wage earners at 
a discount. Inseveral instances of late 
years have I have seen a woman suc- 
ceeded by a man, but only one instance 
of a man succeeded bya woman. A |. 
library of even 10,coov. and 50,0C0 cir- 
culation will demand all of your time 
and strength—how much more those 
still larger—Dr G. E. Wire. 


The inexperienced librarian, who is 
such from necessity, should be honest 
with his patrons, and above all with 
those in the library profession as to 
what he really does not know. By 
this is not meant that he should loudly 
advertise his lack of knowledge, nor 
indeed tell it unless the occasion actu- 
allydemandsit. In that case he should 
frankly say that he does not know, and 
inform himself as soon thereafter as 
possible. Many ludicrous blunders are 
committed by those who are afraid to 
state the case frankly.—_ Mane Miller. 














News from the Library Field 


News from the Library Field 
East 


A library fair held at Thomaston 
(Conn.) netted the library association 
$400. 

Alice G. Johnson has been elected 
librarian of Putnam (Mass.) public 
library. 

Helen Sartwell has been appointed 
librarian of the public library of Whit- 
field (N. H.) 

A new public library has been opened 
in Milbridge (Me.) with a good selec- 
tion of books and Mary Smith as libra- 
rian. 


A beautiful library has been erected 
at Readville (Mass.) by Mrs E. F. Stet- 
son in memory of Bishop Phillips 
Brooks. 


E. M. Dickenson, of Fitchburg (Mass.) 
has announced his intention to present 
a library building to Northfield (Mass.). 
It will be known as the Dickenson li- 
brary. 


Elizabeth P. Andrews resigned as li- 
brarian of Wethersfield (Conn.) to 
enter the library school at Albany, N. 
Y. Mrs N.A. Roberts was appointed 
her successor. 


The citizens of Augusta (Me.) have 
petitioned the city government to have 
the trustees of the public library grant 
the open shelves system and a printed 
catalog instead of a card catalog. 


Cohasset (Mass.) public library has 
received $1,000 by thé will of the late 
Sarah S. Pratt of that place, and on the 
death of certain beneficiaries the re- 
mainder of the estate is to go to the 
town for a new library building. 


The report of the Vermont library 
commission gives a full account of the 
working of the new library law. The 
showing of library progress in the state 
is very creditable. It also contains the 


history of some of the larger libraries 
of Vermont. 


The library of Brown university has 
received a valuable gift in a Semitic li- 
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brary presented by Jacob Shartenberg. 
The gift is particularly opportune as 
the university re-organized its Biblical 
department, and is extending its lines 
in Semitic research. 


The Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, of Lebanon, Conn., have given the 
use of the old Jonathan Trumbull war 
office to be used as a public library, and 
a library association has just been 
organized. It will be known as the 
Jonathan Trumbull library. 


Several employes of the Boston pub- 
lic library have been relieved from 
duty, because on account of years they 
had ceased to be as useful to the library 
as is necessary in its work. One had 
served the library for 37 years, and two 
others for 20 years each. 


A movable case has been placed in 
the reference room of the Brockton 
(Mass.) library in which will be placed 
books of different classes from time to 
time, in order that people may become 
better acquainted with the contents of 
the library by examining the books 
themselves than they can be by simply 
consulting the catalogs. 

Central Atlantic 

The Carnegie library at Pittsburg is 

planning to open six branch libraries. 


Mary Whitall has been elected libra- 
rian of Woodbury (N. J.) public library. 


A new public library of 1,000v. has 
been opened at Canastota (N. Y.). 
Julia Perkins is librarian. 


Perth Amboy (N. J.) library has been 
made a free institution. It has about 
4,000v. and is-open every day except 
Sunday. 

The report of Dr B. C. Steiner, of 
Pratt free library in Baltimore, shows 
170,938v. now in the library, and 34,167 
card holders. 

The fourth annual exhibition of art 
books belonging to the free public 
library, of Newark (N. J.), was held 
November Ig. © 

The French Department of public in- 
struction has given recently to the State 
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library of New York, more than 100v. 
and pamphlets, including educational 
reports and monographs. 


A petition has been sent out by the 
newly organized public library of Wash- 
ington (D. C.) for gifts of books and 
other publications. 


The report of the Hoboken (N. J.) 
public library shows an addition in the 
past year of 1,822v.; circulation 104,- 
823v.; salaries $4,170. 


A new public library has been estab- 
lished at Riverhead, L. I. J. W. Hand 
is president of the directors, and Milli- 
cent Foster is librarian. 


The review of the work of the Sche- 
nectady (N. Y.) public library at the 
end of its first year is very favorable. 
The library has now over 4,000v. and 
1,300 borrowers. 


The first free circulating library for 
the blind has been opened in New York 
city under the direction of Richard R. 
Perry at 121 West gist street. Mrs C. 
A. Williams is librarian. 


The sixth annual report of the Car- 
negie free library, Allegheny (Pa.), 
shows 29,316v. on the shelves; circula- 
tion 122,784v.; juvenile I9+per cent., 
fiction 67+per cent.; salaries $7,647. 


The report of J. C. Sickley, librarian 
of Poughkeepsie (N. Y.), contains some 
valuable information about the libraries 
throughout the East, noting advantages 
and defects of many libraries visited 
for the purpose of comparison, as an 
aid in planning for library progress in 
Poughkeepsie. 


What is termed Founder’s Day was 
celebrated at Carnegie library in Pitts- 
burg, November 5, at which time Andrew 
Carnegie and his wife were guests of 
honor. Various receptions and enter- 
tainments followed for several days in 
formal recognition of Mr Carnegie’s 
great gift to Pittsburg of the library 
museum and musichall. Dr John Wat- 
son was also a guest. e 


At a regular meeting recently the 
regents of the university of the state 
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of New York took the following action: 

Charters were granted to Canastota 
and to Hammondsport public libraries; 
to the Cathedral free circulating library 
of New York, and to the DeLancy 
Floyd-Jones free library in Massapiqua. 
Provisional charters were granted to 
Northville public library at Aquebogue, 
and to Riverhead free library. The last 
three in Long Island. 

On unanimous request of the boards 
of trustees, the names of the Havana 
and North Parma public libraries were 
changed to Montour Falls pubfic library 
and Hilton public library, to corre- 
spond with the present names of the 
villages. 

At his own request, Frederick Saun- 
ders, for nearly 40 years connected 
with the Astor library in New York, 
has been relieved of the librarianship. 
The trustees, as a mark of appreciation 
of his long and efficient service, voted 
to continue his salary during his life- 
time. Mr Saunders is in his goth year, 
and still takes an active interest in all 
library affairs. The New York Express 
voices the sentiment of many friends: 
The retirementof Librarian Saunders, of 
the Astor library, will remove from pub- 
lic view one of the best known men in 
the intellectual life of this city. Men 
now gray and famous in their profes- 
sions remember him as onewho inspired 
their admiration and respect as young- 
sters still at college. For nearly 4o 
years has he been identified with the 
Astor, and his long career among the 
books has been fitly rounded out with 
a history of the library, recently com- 
pleted and now in possession of the 
trustees. Mr Saunders’ retirement will 
be regarded as a personal loss by thou- 
sands of New Yorkers. 

Central 

Cadillac (Ill.) is raising funds for a 
public library. 

Clinton (Ill.) is planning to establish 
a free public library. 

Laura Guernon has been elected li- 
brarian of Little Falls (Minn ) 


Eleanor Mackey, of Chicago, be- 
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queathed $500 to the public library of 
Fond du Lac ( Wis.) 


Martin Hensel has been elected pub- 
lic school librarian of Columbus, (O.) 


W. H. Johnson, of Fort Dodge, main- 
tains a column in the Daily Capitol, of 
Des Moines, devoted to Iowa library 
interests. 


George W. Peckham, public librarian 
of Milwaukee, is said to be the best 
authority in America on spiders. He 
has attained high rank as a naturalist. 


DrG E. Wire is engaged in putting 
in shape the library of the medical 
school of the Northwestern university. 
Dr Wire is an alumnus of this institu- 
tion. 

The St. Louis public library board 
has promised to furnish reading matter 
to any responsible organization that 
will open free reading rooms in any 
part of the city. 


Professor Miller, of Rush Medical 
college, Chicago, has presented the in- 
stitution with a valuable collection of 
600v. of medical works selected from 
his private shelves. 


Gertrude Hilligos has been elected 
librarian of the new public library of 
West Indianapolis. A new building is 
under consideration, and $2,600 will be 
expended in books at once. 


The Minneapolis public library has 
opened a children’s department in the 
lower part of the building, and placed 
an attendant, Miss Pratt, who is spe- 
cially fitted for the work, in charge of it, 


-Mrs Sarah H. Miner has just finished 
the work of making a card catalog for 
the Madison (Wis.) public library. 
Mrs Miner has been organizing and 
rearranging various libraries in the state 
since 1892. 


The following report for October is 
made by the Gail Borden public library, 
Elgin (Ill): Books circulated, ' 11,948; 
reading-room patrons, 4,116; reference- 
room patrons, 1,027; C. C. Harvey is 
librarian. 

Columbus (O.) public library has 
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opened a new reading room which is a 
decided success. The room is open 
from 2 to 5 Pp. M.on Sunday, and the 
attendance is reported to be equal to 
that of a regular day for 12 hours. 


With a population of 28,000, South 
Bend (Ind.) has a $50,000 library build- 
ing. The structure was completed last 
May, and already it has a strong hold 
on the reading population, old and 
young. Since it was opened an aver- 
age of 3,000 volumes a month have been 
drawn from it. 


The library of the university of Michi- 
gan contains about 105,047v. of which 
20,000v. are in the law department. 
There are in addition 17,509 pamphlets 
and 1,197 maps. It is exceedingly rich 
in its reference material. It has re- 
ceived numerous gifts of private col- 
lections exceedingly valuable. 


An enthusiastic work has begun in 
Wenona (Ill.) toward a public library. 
It has been started by popular subscrip- - 
tions, and will, at first, have a member- 
ship fee with the privileges open to the 
adjoining townships. Mrs Clara K. 
Wolf is librarian, assisted by Elizabeth 
Ellis, of the Peoria public library. 


The trustees of the Des Moines pub- 
lic library have been involved, as de- 
fendants, in a legal controversy which 
has been brought by heavy taxpayers 
to restrain them from proceeding with 
a tax levy for building purposes. The 
right to tax is denied, except by city 
councils. The law seems to empower 
the trustees, upon the same principle 
which is applied to school boards, for 
educational purposes. The result will 
be of general public interest. 


The John Crerar library of Chicago 
is rapidly getting in shape, and will 
soon begin to be a recognized force 
among the leading libraries. The ref- 
erence room is nearly ready for work, 
and the force at work receiving the new 
books are kept very busy. The card 
catalog is being printed and the form 
is being electrotyped so they can be 
used as often as wanted. Class bulle- 
tins will be published, probably begin- 
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ning with January, 1897. There will be 
three catalogs, an author, a subject and 
a class catalog. They will probably 
have the finest collection of scientific 
periodicals in the West, as well as a 
large collection of scientific books. 


Hervey White has been appointed 
reference librarian of the John Crerar 
library in Chicago. While Mr White has 
not been engaged in library work, here- 
tofore, he is fitted by nature and training 
for the responsible and trying position 
he willoccupy. He was graduated from 
the university of Kansas and took his 
master’s degree from Harvard. He has 
been an extensive European traveler 
and is a broad-minded man of catholic 
tastes. 


The Iowa traveling library law has 
not yet been inaugurated by the board 
of trustees. The new law is an adapta- 
tion of the New York law, but it pro- 
vides for its execution upon “rules and 
regulations” to be adopted by the trus- 
tees, and the state librarian is to exer- 
cise control and give direction in lieu 
of a state board or commission. In 
these respects it is, probably, one of 
the most liberal of state laws adopting 
the traveling library system. It is 
limited only by the appropriations of 
the legislature. 


Mrs G. P. Lord, of Elgin (Ill.), has 
presented Carpentersville (Ill.), her 
native town, with a handsome library 
building, fully equipped with all the 
latest and best designs in modern 
library furnishing. The building con- 
tains in addition to the regular reading, 
reference and stack rooms, a special 
ladies’ reading room and apartments 
where churches, societies and clubs 
may hold their meetings. Mrs Lord’s 
generosity has given to the little village 
an architectural gem which would be a 
credit to a much larger place. 


The Washington street entrance to 
the new public library building of Chi- 
cago, is to be finished in veined Italian 
statuary marble. More than 5,000 cubic 
feet of the stone will be used, and in 
order to insure a supply sufficient to 
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complete the entrance, contracts for 
the entire output of the quarries near 
Carrara, Italy, have just been completed. 
Preparations are being made to opena 
room in the northeast corner of the 
new library building tothe public. Li- 
rarian Hild has already moved over 
10,C00 volumes into the new structure. 


Iowa City (Iowa) has just incorpo- 
rated a new library association, and it 
is expected the new library will be 
opened about the middle of December. 
The following are the officers: 

President, M. J. Wade; secretary, S. 
K. Stevenson; vice-president, Mrs 
Bertha G. Ridgway; treasurer, George 
Hammer. They have secured $2,600 
by subscription, and hope to raise that 
sum to $3,000 before the opening of 
the library, which will start with about 
I,200Vv. 


South 


Mrs Annie McNally has been ap- 
pointed librarian of St. Augustine (Fla.) 


The new Fisk public library of New 
Orleans will probably open for circula- 
tion January 1, 1897. Librarian Beer, of 
Howard Memorial library is much in- 
terested in the new project and is render- 
ing valuable assistance in the matter. 


L. F. Garrard, of Columbus (Ga.) has 
placed in the library of that city a val- 
uable collection of congressional reports 
and state papers dating back as far as 
1789, tracing the growth of the diffe r- 
ence which finally led tothe war. ‘This 
library is soon to open a smoking room 
in connection with its reading room. 


Charles H. Slumberg in charge of 
the foreign language department of the 
State university at Baton Rouge, has 
taken up the work of classifying, and 
so rendering useful the library of that 
institution. The building in which it 
is at present located is far from satis- 
factory, having been used as a powder 
magazine, when the university building 
was a barracks. The best results may 
be expected from this application of 
the intelligence and enthusiasm of the 
young professor. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


E have a department devoted exclusively to the requirements 
of public, university, college and school Libraries, 
We earnestly invite correspondence on any matters connected 


with this branch of our business, 





Our immense stock is always complete in works of general 


literature, embracing 


Belles- Lettres Art Music 
History Fiction Drama 
Biography Travel Poetry 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 
_ CHICAGO. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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[ESTABLISHED 1848] 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


(Formerly B. WESTERMANN & CO.) 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


With offices at LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS 


Booksellers, Importers and + Publishers. 


Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 


OUR TERMS TO LIBRARIES ARE LOWER 
THAN THOSE OF FOREIGN AGENCIES. 


PERIODICALS SUPPLIED AT LOWER RATES THAN MAIL COPIES AND IN BETTER SHAPE FOR BINDING 











AMERICAN BOOKS AT LOWEST RATES. 





«importations from all parts of the world, weekly shipments from England, Germany and France 
by the fastest steamers. Orders dispatched by every mail steamer. We solicit subscriptions 
to our Monthly Bulletin of World-Literature, a list of the most important publications of 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and other countries, with 
complete index and supplement of critical notes. Subscription, per year, 25 cents. Cloth 
Cover and Reading Case for same, 20 cents. Recently published : 3 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF WORLD-LITERATURE 


I. German Classics and Belles-Lettres; German Juvenile Literature, price 10 ¢s. 
II. French Classics and Belles-Lettres, price 10 cts. 





Miss M. S. Cutler, of Albany, says of the German Catalogue: ‘‘It covers a difficult ground in 
the most satisfactory way. It ought to be in the hands of every librarian in the country.” Mr. G. 
M. Jones, of the French Catalogue: ‘It is a valuable and useful work.” 

PP PPPPPPPPPP PO 
AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE 


TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS 


The most convenient, well printed, cheapest edition on good paper, in which books meant to be 
read, were ever published.—V. Y. 7ribune. . 





PUBLISHERS OF 

luegel, a universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. New edition, 3 volumes. 

English-German part, 2 vols., half mor., $11.00. German-English part, | vol., half mor., $5.50. 
fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger’s School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 

2 vols., large 8vo., half leather, N. Y. 1896, introd. price, $4.50. The German-English part 

separately, introd. price, $2.60. 

The two Standard Dictionaries which no Library can be without. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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FIFTY 
VOLUMES 
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HALF RUSSIA 
At 50, 60 and 70 Cents 


HKRiverside School Library 





A Series of Fifty Books of Permanent Value, Carefully Chosen, Thoroughly Edited, 
Clearly Printed, Durably Bound in Half Leather, and Sold at Low Prices. 


PREPARED WITH SPECIAL REGARD FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Aldrich. The Story of a Bad Boy......... 70 
PINGEPBON, StOTIES 5 5545.05 oes ins sabe ese bos 50 
Arabian Nights. Talesfromthe *...... 50 


Bacon. A Japanese Interior:............. 
Brown, John. Rab and his Friends, and 


Other Dogs and Men............... 60 
Bunyan. The Pilgrim’s Progress * ...... 60 
Burroughs. Birds and Bees, and Other 

Studies.in Nature. c3 2 oe Ge a 60 
Cooper. The Last of the Mohicans....... 70 
Dana. Two Years Before the Mast....... 70 
Defoe. Robinson Crusoe................. 
Dickens. A Christmas Carol, and The 

Cricket on the Hearth.............. 50 
Eliot, George. Silas Marner.............. 50 
Emerson. Essaysand Poems * ......... 50 
Fiske. The War of Independence........ 60 
Franklin. Autobiography................ fo) 
Goldsmith. The Vicar of Wakefield...... 50 
Griffis. Brave Little Holland............. 60 
Grimm. German Household Tales * ..... 50 
Hawthorne. Grandfather’s Chair, and at 

OGTAPMICAL OLOTIOS. «60:50 3 3.6'5is 010 o's's 4.010 

se The House of the Seven Gables *S 
“6 The Wonder-Book, and Tan- 

PICWOOG TRIER 5 5 o oico50%0 vee ieee incase 70 
Holmes. The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 

50 es ee am roar Brg TR Re a aor 60 

66 Grandmother’s Story, and other 

ViGPOE AGT OSS. oso 55 cid 8 ieee os 50 

Hughes. Tom Brown’s School Days...... ~ 


Irving. Essays from the Sketch Book.. 

Jewett, Sarah Orne. Tales of New England do 
‘Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare.......... 60 
Larcom, Lucy. A New England Girlhood. 60 


* The books marked with a star are in preparation for speedy issue. 


others are now ready. 








Longfellow. The Children’s Hour, and 
MOE POCHISE «sc visi. bcscea sere ccnexe 
ss Evangeline, The Courtship of 
Miles Standish, and The Song of Hia- 
WORN isc acdc khbia nee eee eae kdee bs 

66 Tales of a Wayside Inn..... 60 
Lowell. The Vision of Sir Launfal, and 
Other Verse and Prose.............. 


Miller, Olive Thorne. Bird-Ways........ 60 
Milton. Minor Poems, and Books I-III of 
PATE OBE 60 vo 0:4 oo ke ase cele cue 50 
Parton. Captains of Industry, First Series. 60 
Second “ 
Rickabdon, Abby Sage. Stories from Old 
BOUMMB POGUY. . . 6is05 0 ces di ceie cacie’s 60 
DOUBTS, AVAMUGE ites ccs bys 0558 oe bie kled.e eben 70 
40:). PO MGA OF CHO LBRO cs ks celtes 60 
Scudder. Fables and Folk-Stories........ 50 
se George Washington............ 
Shakespeare. Julius Cesar, and As You 
AMO Bend cidianah ne repels, eee Eee «6 50 
Stowe. Uncle Tom’s Cabin.............. 70 
Swift. Gulliver’s Voyages to Lilliput and 
PTOUGHUE MAI ae), c6.sb sr nas-0 <0 osanensne 50 
Tennyson. Enoch Arden, The Coming of 
Arthur, and Other Poems A TOO ee 50 
Thaxter, Celia. Stories and Poems for 
RCRONN ac ids wins abos aah seat coucees 60 
Warner. Being a Boy.................06- 60 
Whittier. Selections” from Child Life in 
POY ANG PROGE s5 aici o onic cece tia 5° 
es Snow-Bound, The Tent on the 


Beach, and Other Poems Faiie\y hon. Cae 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas. 
PEGE 2 Soo ho tiie Co SS Oh eas 


The 





A descriptive circular of ali the volumes of the Riverside School Library witl be sent on application. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the only authorized publishers of the works of Longfellow, 


Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Emerson, Thoreau and Hawthorne. 


All editions which lack 


the imprint or authorization of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are issued without the consent 
and contrary to the wishes of the authors or their heirs. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., BOSTON. 


11 E. 17th St., NEW YORK. 


158 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Acme Card Pocket 


CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY|| ee ek a. 


SEL Ie LO OL es | cut with a peculiar die, so that the 

















EXTRACT FROM CITY ORDINANCE. cards can be put in and taken out 


Sec. 1.--Any person who shall willfully ‘ 
or maliciously cut, write upon, injure, de- : He 

face, tear, or destroy any Book, News- with the greatest rapidity and yet 
paper, Plate, Picture, Engraving, or i! 
Statue belonging to the Chicago are firmly held in place. 
Public Library, shall be liable to 


a fine of not less than five dol- . 
lars, nor more than fifty dollars The pocket * pasted onto the 


for every such offense. 
SRTRAC, §B0M RULES. cover of the book and is used to 
27.— Books may be retain- | 

























ed two weeks, and may be| | | | hold the borrower’s card while the 
jonce renewed for the same ’ 
Sone book is out, and to hold the book or 


30.—A fine of three cents 
a day shall be p .id on each 


work, whether bound in one | | | charging card while in the library. 
or more volumes, which is | 

s | 
hemi Reg EA ilo cE ME! It is considered a necessity by most 
provisions of the preceding | 
rules; and no other book will 





/ be del vered to the party incur- libraries at this time, and is in gen- 
rivg the fine until it is paid. * * * 





the rules of the library. 


Acme Library Card Pocket. Per 1,000, with printed rules, 
Under Pat. Sept. 26, '76, ''Ref. Index File." 

Mave ey LIBRARY BUREAU, | : a 
‘iatteee "dake Raa eee $4.00. Discounts allowed on quan 


| ; 
WEKCEIVED, | eral use. On the surface is printed 

| 

| 

| 














/ tities. 


Keep your Card in this Pocket. / 
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DO YOU USE THE 
L. B. Charging System’? 
IF NOT SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


Library Bureau 
215 Madison St. Chicago 
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Cut o 
knot he 
of muci] 


|_ibraries 
Our topically arranged General 
Library List of the Standard and 
New Books of all publishers re- 
vised to date has just left the 
press. It will be found of great 
use by Librarians and all others 
having occasion to select titles, 
and will be mailed free on appli- 
cetion. Estimates on proposed 
additions to public and private 
libraries promptly furnished by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE BOOKS 
NEW YORK. 





5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., 


0rd clo 
m unt 
age. yin 


Patent Rj 

B 

Pp, Binders de? an 
Se-lists free WHe 
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PO ses 
"respond with Pamphlet 
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To Librarians. 


PAP PIII 


F YOU DESIRE to know what books are 


on sale in Great Britain — write to me, and 


| 


I will mail you parcels of catalogues com- 


prising books in unlimited number and variety, 
and will execute orders from them at the cata- 


logue prices, and ship promptly. 





Edward G. Allen, 


Agency for 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES, 


= .s > = « 


28 Henrietta Street, 


Covent Garden... LONDON. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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D.Van Nostrand Company 


--+» PUBLISHERS ---- 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York. 








We wish to call the attention of Librarians to our facilities for obtaining 


and promptly supplying all classes of 
..ocientific Books... 


We are issuing a complete catalogue of Scientific Books in sections, of 
which the following Parts are now ready: 


Part 1.—Steam and Mechanical Engineering. 
Part 2.— Electricity and Magnetism. 
Part 3.— Chemical and Physical Science. 


We shall be pleased to send a complete set of the catalogues to any 


Library requesting them. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





A. J. MOUAT 


Printer and Binder 


170 S. Clinton St. 
CHICAGO ~ 


A fully equipped establishment with all the facilities for 
the prompt making of Library 


Finding Lists 


Reference by permission, Library Bureau 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 





1 2 

? A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 3 0z.,60z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 


’ Astrong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucil- 
2-HIGGINS TAURINE MUCILAGE. age of reat strength and quick catch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the School Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all other mucilages. In 20z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and 1, 2and5Galicn Cans. 202. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper or 
cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The 5,000 volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In30z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods sre peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and-hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch er flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, Ne Y., U.S. As 


London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 


OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS AND BOOK BUYERS 


We wish to call the attention of librarians and others to the rapid growth 
and completeness of our Library Department. We are prepared to fill, with the 
utmost care and promptness, all orders intrusted to us. 

We carry a very large and complete stock of books in all departments of 
literature, including medical and scientific works. 

Our “K” Catalogue is elaborate and comprehensive, embracing the most 
important books in all departments of literature. 

Our “S” List is devoted to medical and scientific books, and includes the 
more important works of all publishers relating to these subjects. 

Our School Library Catalogue is devoted to the needs of schools, and is 
very valuable to all who are interested in school work. 

The Book Bulletin is a quarterly publication, and gives a list of many new 
publications, both foreign and American. 

Kindly submit lists to us for quotations. All inquiries receive the most 
prompt and careful attention. 

Librarians and library officials are invited to come and see us when in the 
city. We shall be pleased to show you through our establishment and, in any 
way possible, to serve your interests. Correspondence solicited. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


111 to 120 Michigan Avenue, 








(OPPOSITE THE NEW POST OFFICE.) Chicago. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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W7E beg to inform Librarians that beside our 
Regular Edition Work, we make a specialty of 








Rebinding Old Volumes 
of every Description. 








Our English Sewing guarantees a flexible and 








durable book, and our low prices and excellency of work- 











manship are beyond competition. Special attention is 





also given to the 


Binding of Periodicals 
IN ANY STYLE 





which may be desired by the librarian. 


Boston Bookbinding Go. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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High-Class Holiday Books. 








WENICE. Her History, Art, Industries, and Modern 
Life. Translated from the French by F. J. SITWELL. 
Illustrated with 28 photo-gravures. ith index and 
map. One volume, crown 8vo. 

COMER, Ge COs ois osc knw cctece a sinees ctcacdeeicga soe 
Full Polished Calf, gilt edges............. 0.0.00 ee ee 6.00 

This work, by the great French scholar, Charles Yriarte, 
is one of the few really great books on Venice. It is a mon- 
ument of patient research, profound scholarship, and the 
fullest appreciation of the beauties of the “Queen of the 
Adriatic.” The book contains chapters on the rise, and 
political institutions, on the commerce, industries, arts, 
etc., of the city. The closing chapters are devoted to de- 
scriptions of the great Venetian monuments and buildings, 
and of the varied life on the lagoons and along the canals, 


HOLLAND. By Epmonpo DE Amicis. Translated 
from the Italian by Helen Zimmern. Illustrated with 
44 photo-gravure illustrations and a map. Bound in 
two volumes, small 8vo., gilt tops. 

Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with slip covers) .,$ 5.00 


REMIT (MME, BUC COEE. voi ea cciceccs ccnciovecer ages ecesness SOO 


SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Ep- 
MONDO De Amicis. ‘Translated from the Italian by 
Stanley Rhoads Yarnall, M. A. Illustrated with 45 
grotearavare illustrations and a — With an index, 

ound in two volumes, small 8vo., gilt tops. 
Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with slip covers) ..$ 5.00 
REGIE CAIN UNC BOG ooo vo o's ick ssa tues beep snes . 10.00 
Large Paper Edition, in two volumes, limited to 
150 copies. Proofs on India paper. Bound in 
white vellum style (with red slip covers), #e¢... 10.00 


LORNA DOONE. A Romance of Exmoor. By 
kK. D. BLACKMORE. Illustrated with 51 photo-gravure 
illustrations, reproduced from illustrations taken ex- 
pressly for this edition. Bound in two volumes, small 
8vo., with gilt tops, back and side. 

Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with slip covers)..$ 6.00 
POMEE OWN g TNE RI ies 66d go casing dacesstyane « 12.00 
Large Paper Edition, in three volumes, limited to 

250 copies. Proofs on India paper. Bound in 


white vellum style (with red slip covers), met... 15.00 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS AT 


RUGBY. By THomAs HuGHES. Beautifully illus- 
trated with 22 photo-gravures.. One volume, small 8vo. 
Cloth, in case............ = viccas $500 


Large Paper Edition, limited to 125 copies. Proofs 
on India paper. Bound in white vellum style 


(with red slip covers), me?........... 6.00 


HWPERION. A Romance. By HENRY WADs- 
WORTH LONGFELLOW. Illustrated with 30 photo- 
gravures. One volume, small 8vo. 

Half white and red cloth, and full gilt back........$3.50 


Full Polished Calf, gilt edges......... S csueesseeus ts 8.00 








CONSTANTINOPLE. By EpmMonpo DE AmI- 
cis. Translated from the Italian by Maria H. Lansdale. 
Illustrated with So photo-gravures. With index and 


maps. Two volumes, crown octavo. 

Cloth, gilt tops, in cloth box (with slip covers) ...$ 5.00 

Halt Calf, gilt tops..... ke cee eeantin Wataren the bataeeae 10,00 

Large Paper Edition, limited to 150 numbered 
copies. Proofs on India paper. orice 10,00 


The high estimation in which De Amicis’ books of travel 
are held make it unnecessary to characterize this work. 
It is one of the author’s early books, in which his unusual 
abilities appear at their best. 


WITS AND BEAUX OF SOCIETY. By 
GRACE and Puitip WHARTON. New Library Edition. 
Beautitully illustrated with 20 photo-gravures.. Two 
volumes, small 8vo. 


CUOENBHION, «'concsa.cas sinvan eh oupgtel anes e neseieeselilaOe 
REGIE Moy ILS OG oop ap 25nd Se acaks canes c0cess sete OOM 
QUEENS OF SOCIETY. By Grace and 
PHILIP WHARTON. New Library Edition. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with 18 photo-gravures. Tastefully 
bound in two volumes. 
SOREN OER arc aaso'ss ee vo reson se narszcren sa tsi yds Sam 
Half Calf, gilt tops....,....... eee 


These volumes have those qualities which must ever 
charm the lover of beautiful buoks and of bygone days. 
They are handsomely and enticingly gotten up; the plates 
are new; the photo-zravures are numerous, apt, and ex- 
cellent; and in a delightfully eyed style are given tradi- 
tions and sketches of some of the women who, in the most 
brilliant society of Europe, have been conspicuous for lit- 
erary entertainments, personal talents, or political influ- 
ence. Among such are the famous Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, and Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, the 
witty Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Madame De Sevigne, 
and Madame De Stael, and the able Countess of Pembroke. 
No one can fail to gain from these pages a fresh and living 
idea of these and many other remarkable characters. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Jie 
Boydell Edition. By CHARLES and MARY LAmBs. Edi- 
ted with an Introduction by the Rev. Alfred Ainger, 
M.A, Illustrated with 20 full-page photo-gravures made 
directly from the steel-engravings in the Boydell and 
other editions of Shakespeare. One volume, 8vo. 
Clot Wilt CURO8 2s. os ve a0 5-0 Picincckanuwasideess $2.50 
Full Polished Calf, gilt edges... ..........ceee eens 7.00 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
THOMAS CARLYLE. Beautifuily illustrated with 60 
photo-gravures, Bound in three volumes, small 8vo., 
with gilt tops, ornamental gilt side in tleur-de-lis design. 
CUGOING Si DUNE NR ans s vanes canu.co ceca voce coreaacea Wee 
TAG Ace RTI x 5 5 hook bn hn phcncos cielsnge siee'ctce BOOS 
Large Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies. Proofs 

on India paper. Bound in white vellum style 
(with red slip covers), 2éf.............s0eeeee00+ 1§.00 


ROMOLA. Florentine Edition. By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Beautifully illustrated with 60 photo-gravures of views 
in Florence, sculpture, paintings, etc., with a portrait of 
George Eliot. In two volumes, small 8vo., gilt tops. 
With slip covers in cloth box ............. e000 eeee $ 6.00 
Half Crushed Levant, gilt tops.................... 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT 
OF THE PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 


Henry I. Goats & GO., Philadelphia. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Librarians and others will do well to communicate 
with us before placing their orders. 
The latest publications of all the leading American 
9 and English publishers are kept in stock, thereby 
enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 


Special attention is asked to our facilities for im- 


SO N S porting books free of duty. 


1537157 Fifth Ave., New York. MODEL LI BRARIES 


A NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and those about to establish libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 


ONE THOUSAND annotated catalogues, with name and rules of library, given with 
each Model Library. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Send for our general catalogue of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 


THE BOOK BUYER 


a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 








THE GEO. F. KING’ | 
Pens and Pencils 


PIAWE WO BQUVUAL 


For Catalog Work we recommend King’s No. 5 and No. 9g. 


KING’S PENCIL NO. 2X IS THE BEST, 
THEREFORE THE CHEAPEST. 


Samples furnished FREE to libraries on application to Library Bureau. 


Geo. F. King & Merrill 
38 Hawley Street. BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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3 ae: 3 
Otto Harrassowitz: Leipzig 


Bookseller and Library Aaqent 


PUBLISHER OF THE 


German Library Journal 
(Centralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen) 


O. H.’s Large and carefully selected stock of second-hand books comprises all 
branches of literature; about 20 carefully classified catalogues published yearly 
and sent free on application. (Please state the branch of literature wanted.) 
Orders solicited direct or through a bookseller doing business with Leipzig. 

O. H.’s Library Department executes commissions of every kind at the fairest con- 
ditions. 

Shipments to New York twice every month. Small parcels collected into large boxes, 
making the same pro rata savings of expenses as large lots sent direct. Urgent 
orders filled by mail in less than four weeks. Bindings in all styles. 

Free of duty. 


First rate references will be given by leading American Librarians. 








New York Bankers: Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


JUST READY. 














FFF ee ASK FOR IT IF INTERESTED. 


RARE OLD BOOKS. 


Have you wants in this line? We will supply them. 
If not in stock we find them. 





Magazines and Periodicals. 


Qdd Numbers, Volumes or Complete Sets. 
SEND US YOUR WANT LIST. 





Ye Olde Booke rart, 133 North 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Cumulative Index 


To 70 LEADING PERIODICALS for 1896. 
Index for 1897 will include 100 periodicals. 








Published the 15th of every Month. 


Each number includes entries in all previous issues. 
Author, Subject and Title references in one alphabetical series. 


Book reviews, Portraits and important Pictures noted. 


# Price per year, $5.00, Including cloth bound annual volume. »~. 
FOR SPECIMEN COPY, ADDRESS 


Public Library, Cleveland. 


Art Photographs 


E are supplying libraries in all parts of the country with photo- 

graphs of noted art works and architectural views. 

The small sizes are used to extend books of travel and histories 
of art. Larger sizes are arranged in portfolios, while enlargements of 
all sizes are used in frames for wall decoration. There is no way in 
which so much of pure art can be obtained for a limited amount of 
money as in purchasing photographs. Our catalogues should be on 
file in every public library. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Address SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


338 L Washington St. BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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LIBRARY BOOK STACKS 


The “Stikeman” Adjustable and Absolutely Adjustable Patent 
Steel Shelving, though but a few years in use, have %,__. 
been adopted in the following libraries : 


MORRISON-REEVES LIBRARY, Richmond, Ind. 

SOUTHWORTH LIBRARY, Dryden, N. Y. 

REDWOOD LIBRARY, Newport, R. I. 

LUTHERAN THEO. SEM. LIBRARY, Gettysburg, Pa. 

STRATFORD LIBRARY, Stratford, Conn. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE LIBRARY, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

DYER LIBRARY, Saco, Me. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Lowell, Mass. 

OTIS LIBRARY, Norwich, Conn. 

CHRISTIAN HALL LIBRARY ASS’N, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE LIBRARY, Durham,N. B. 

PEQUOT LIBRARY, Southport, Conn. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Somerville, Mass. 

HATCH LIBRARY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Portland, Me. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, Winsted, Conn. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, Detroit, Mich. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Greenwich, Conn. 

LAW LIBRARY, Canton, Ohio. 

STATE LIBRARY, Dover, Del. 

HART MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Troy, N.Y. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Warrensburg, Mo. 

ST. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK, Yonkers, N. Y. 

CHURCH CLUB LIBRARY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH LIBRARY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

RESIDENCE OF A. A. LOW, ESQ., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our systems admit of partial and absolute adjustment, while the spacing between 
divisions is brought to a minimum. 


Lightness and Simplicity, with Greatest Strength, is used in Construction. 


These stacks are on exhibition at our warerooms, where full information 
’ and catalogue may be obtained. 





Correspondence Solicited.... 





MEDAL AND DIPLOMA AWARDED BY COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 1898. 


A. B. & W. T. WESTERVELT 


Workers in Plain and Ornamental Iron and Steel. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Stikeman Patent Book Stacks 
102 Chambers St., Cor. Church, New York. 


When writing please méntion PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 








LONDON PARIS LEIPZIG 
2 Star Yard, Carey St. 76 Rue de Rennes. Hospital St., 10. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 


Purchasing Agent for Universities and Public Libraries 
810 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Best facilities and lowest rates for the importation of 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


1.—The receipt of every order is acknowledged at once. 

2.—Orders are sent to my European offices twice a week. 

3.—Shipments from London, Paris, and Leipzig are. received every week, hence 
41 can import: from London in 3 to 4 weeks; from Paris in 4 weeks; from Leipzig in 
4 to 5 weeks. 

4.—Orders which could not be filled at once are reported. 

5.—Out of print and scarce books are hunted na Of such works a list in form 
of a card catalogue is made up and is constantly before the eyes of the clerks. - 

6.—A list of continuations is kept of works being published in consecutive vol- 
umes. Such volumes are supplied as soon as published without a reminder from 
the customer. 

7.—Patterns of bindings aré taken from all specially bound first volumes. 

8.—Periodicals are imported flat in bales by fastest steamers and delivered to 
my customers cheaper, quicker, and in better condition than by mail from abroad. 


JUST OUT: 
CATALOGUE OF SETS OF PERIODICALS 
AND LARGE AND RARE WORKS 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
810 Broadway, . NEW YORK. 








When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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NOW READY. 


THE THEORY OF 


National »° International Bibliography 


With Special Reference to the Introduction of System in the 
Record of Modern Literature 


By FRANK CAMPBELL 


(Of the Library, British Museum.) 


Under the above title, Mr. FRANK CAMPBELL, of the British Museum, has 
completed a work which has long been sorely needed in the Library world. 


It is scarcely possible to have been on the staff of the finest library in the 
world for twelve years without having abundant opportunities for noticing the 
various methods adopted throughout the world of literature, and the present 
work shows that Mr. CAMPBELL has made full use of his opportunities, 


The main purpose of the book is to show that the successful cataloging and 
indexing of literature, both National and International, is dependent upon State 
direction and control; and that this is the true secret of ultimate uniformity in 
cataloging the literature of the world. 


In its National aspects, the work refers more chiefly to the British Empire, 
but leads up to the dominating idea of ‘an International system of bibliography. 


In spite of the technical character of the work, it will be found to possess a 
variety of interests for all who are interested in the art of cataloging literature. 


A special feature of the work consists in its lengthy explanations of the vari- 
ous kinds of works of reference required by the literary student. 


To Men of Science it should prove of much assistance in its careful examina- 
tion of the problems connected with the cataloging of periodical literature. 


It will be found to have a special interest, not only for librarians in all kinds 
of libraries, but also for all students of general or official literature. 


One Volume, p. 500. Medium 8vo, Paper Covers, 10s. 6d. net. 





Library Bureau 


(CEDRIC CHIVERS, Manager), 


10. Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Orders for the above publication will be received and executed by the 
t Library Bureau, 146 Franklin St., Boston. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES ° 
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THE NEW 


HAMMOND 
No. 2. 


THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 








The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence | 


Used exclusively by all the prominent Libraries in the United States ; 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 


requirements of Library Card Indexing. 








CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 





PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 











: Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 





FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 





FOURTEEN LANGUAGES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 











Send for Catalogue and specimen of “ Hammond” work. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 


424 East 62d Street, NEW YORK. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 








